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Know a Good New York 


HOTEL? 














Where one can stop without spending all his 
money on the hotel bill, yet not a cheap Hotel. 
Hotel Algonquin, 59 West 44th Street, is a 
quiet, cleanly, well conducted house, combining 
superior service and appointments with reason- 
able prices. The rooms are all good rooms 
with private bath, shower, and long distance 
telephone in every one of them, and they can 
be had for $2.00 per day upwards. If you want 
to know more of this attractive house write to 
me. FRANK A. CASE, JR., Manager, Hotel 
Algonquin, 59 W. 44th St., New York. 








Established 1860 


ESTERBROOKS 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 














FREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 
Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Jane- 
ary 31d, 1905) set $4,397,988 
¥. 


New Insurance Paid forin 1903 - $12,527,288 % 
New Insurance Paid forin 1904 - 17,862,353 % 


Gain in New Insurance Paid for $5,335,065 


in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904- $6,797,601 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 

in 1904 7 5,883 % 
Gain in Premiums on New Business 4: 

in1904 - . $128,000 ¥ 
Decrease in Outstanding Death 

Claims, 1904 - 119,296 % 
Total Payments to Members and 4, 

their Beneficiaries, - : 61,000,000 % 


4. 

i—mnammmnemaanaaielals 4. 

Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business , 
at: 

4 

of: 


Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 
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BOOKS OF REAL VALUE 





PAUL JONES, Founder of the American Navy 


By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL 
“The later and fairer accounts like that of Buell, which is admirable in giving an insight into the character 
of the man.’’—Admiral George Dewey. 
“ A perfect biography.’’—N. Y. Tribune. Illustrated, 2 vols. $8.00 





ICONOCLASTS, A Book of Dramatists 


By JAMES HUNEKER 


“The book should be on the library shelf of every one who desires to know about the great forces of the con- 
tem: mporary rary drama.’’—Cleveland World. 
No other book in English has surveyed the whole field so comprehensively.”—Outlook. $1.50 net (postage 13 cts.). 





ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON 


“Graceful, easy, animated, full of glimpses of interesting people and ee laces." —N. Y. Tribune. 
Illustrated, $2.50 net (postage 20 cents). 





ERNEST RENAN 


By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 


“Dr. Barry hi ~ a, ablest and most impartial estimate of the greatest French writer of his age that 
has yet been printed.’ ed. 


Coul 1 oan f yy -- light f touch, cl f judg id 
“Could hardly be ren as far as g temper, lightness o uch, grace, clearness of judgment an 
sanity are concerned.”’— Evening Sun. I lustrated, $1.00 net adel 10 cents). 


The new BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of the works of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


With a series of intimate introductions by MRS. STEVENSON 
Each volume sold separately. Cloth $1.00, Limp Leather $1.25 net. 


“The most important thing in such an edition is the type and paper and form of the volumes, and in the 
present case these deserve hearty praise.”—New York Post. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
DAVID BALFOUR KIDNAPPED NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
TREASURE ISLAND PRINCE OTTO THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 


THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES 
IN THEOLOGY 


By WILLIAM NEWTON CLARK, D.D. 
A popular help toward the right use of the Bible in present conditions by students, by ers 7 ~ by the posete. 
pos xtra). 











ISRAEL’S HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
NARRATIVES 


A new volume of ‘‘ The Student’s Old Testament.”’ By CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D. 


This able and learned work contains the best results of recent Biblical ocheltip and is provided with 
many new maps, chronological charts and special translations. $2.75 net ( 15 cents). 





A NEW COMMENTARY ON 


AMOS AND HOSEA 


By W. R. HARPER, Ph.D. 


“This book combines thorough technical scholarship with large measure of ethical and spiritual insight.”— 
The Outlook. $3.00 net (postage 20 cents). 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Modern Religious Literature sent 
free on a en to Post Office 
Mission, WoncasTan, Mass. 


UNITARIANISM once Mas 


ANTED.—Editors, ‘Clergymen and other educated 1 men i. 





business ability to represent us. Weekly y es 
antee paid. Give age, qualifications, references. D, M AD 
& CO., New York. 
Romeike’s "rca 
Bureau 


wil] send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every ey om ig’ and periodical of 
importance in the United Statesand Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HMENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
CLARENCE W, Bowen, Publisher, 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year, 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56a year extra, 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Dans’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 
100 copies from pen-written and 5 
copies trom typewritten | original, 
we will 5 te 
cap size, wie out deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial. 


FS heed teas trade $5 net. 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


















NO gumming to clog neck of bottle— No 
> sediment—will not spoilnor discolor the 
) finest papers. Full2oz. bottle retails.at 
6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts. 


LEPage’s Photo Paste, 
20z. size GFS Gl by mail, 10c. 


IE PAGE'S GLUE" 
worus 

102. PAGES ¢ 10c.; by mail, 12c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 155 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


[EWIS® @ONGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. House-cleaning 


rticles. 
on Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 












Massachusetts Y 
Andover, 


Abbot Academy “tii 
EMILY # Principal. 70% Yonr Graduate, 


lege preparatory courses. ficate otmste to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke. Fine off “Aadreee ern 
buildings. Gymnasium. Tennis, basket ball, 


bot Academy. 


De Meritte School 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Gives to boys a thorough preparation for Col- 
lege and the Scientific School. Address 


EDWIN DE MERITTE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, C 
THE GILMAN ScHooL” FOR GIR és. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1905-06, Now Ready 


WHEATON — 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
REV. yomtr Vv. = A.M., D.D., President. 




















New Jersey 





NEw JERSEY, Blairstown. 


Blair Academy. John I. Blair Foundation. 


Fifty-eighth year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 acres. 
Moderate rates. JOHN C. SHARPE, A. M., D. D., Principal. 





New York 








SAINT JOHN’S 


Summer School for Boys 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Opens June 19, 1905. A boy’s summer resort with ex- 

cellent facilities for Recreation, Physical Training or 

Study. Special tutoring if desired. Outdoor gymna- 

sium, swimming, military drill, target practice. 
Camping at Cazenovia Lake. 


Regular sessions of St. John’s School and Verbeck 
Hall, begin Sept. 21, 1905. 
Apply to WILLIAM VERBECK. 














EDUCATION 


Illinois 


ODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 58th year. An ideal 
for b of the public school ag: 
TD setioot near Chicago tor NOBLE HILL, Prin., Woodstock, I. 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies we. of all es with competent teachers. Assist s 
teachers in oben positions. 





ARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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A Cusromer is virtually handed the dealer's profit on a carriage 
buggy or harness when he buys direct from us at factory 
ee Many have written that they have saved from 
15 to $40 on a single purchase. We manufacture our 
entire line of carriages and harness ; sell direct to the 
customer at wholesale prices, and warrant our goods in 


every way. 


Write for descriptive illustrated catalogue 


showing all styles of carriages and explaining the 


advantages of our plan of sale. 


We guarantee sats. 


faction or refund money, and pay freight charges both ways. 





Ss CO., COLUMBUS, OH 





The SECRET 

Rr pega 

in a pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 


athome, Only barbers 
to have clippers but now J 
they’re beco: ascommon J 
in homes asacom» oracurler 


7wwuwwweeeee* 





—and as necessary. Clip your 4 
beard and your boy's air. 9 
hen it bebomes “woolly.” Try hardware stores for 
en omes . 
rt -Running.?? If they haven’tthem to 





e@on or 
COATES CLIPPER CO. = "Worcester, Mass, } 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 
Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
READING NOTICES 














The Fastest Long Distance Train in the World. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announce on another page the 
inauguration of a new fast train between New York and 
Chicago. The time will be reduced to 18 hours—the quick- 
est long distance train on record. A full business day can 
thus be had in either city. 


GOOD: ROADS. 


: The development of the automobile has contributed 
a valuable impetus to the good-roads movement inau- 
ygurated by the bicycle more than a decade ago. Now 
there are fine roads connecting all the principal cities 
and towns in the ope. especially in the Bastern 
and Middle States. The devotee of the motor car will 
be interested in the Automobile Good Roads and Tours 
Book, compiled and published by the Hartford Rubber 
Works Company, of Hartford, Conn. The book has 
400 pages and covers 6,000 cities and towns, with over 
500 complete tours. It contains a thoroughly up-to- 
date list of hotels, garages and repair stations, and 

much practical information for automobilists. 








sove x65 DrlSAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


FOUR FIRST GLASS TOURS 
Lewis & Glark Exposition, Portland. 


Personally conducted. Choice of totrs to include Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek, Pike’s Peak, Royal Gorge, 
Salt Lake, the Yellowstone, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Railroad fare, sleeping cars, hotel service, side trips and all 
expenses included in the rate. Parties leave Chicago via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line, July 6, 
12, 27 and Aug. 10. Full information on application to 
S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 212 Clark St., Chicago, Il,—Adv. 


VAGATION RESORTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The vacation season has commenced, and he who 
makes his arrangements in time is in no danger of get- 
ting left. Seashore and inland resorts have made great 
preparations for this year, and the Boston & Maine 
Passenger Department is —— ready to act as ad- 
viser and conductor. Just look at our bargain coun- 
ter! Thirteen beautiful descriptive books describin 
in detail every portion of Northern New England an 
entitled— 

*“ All Along Shore.” 

* Lakes and Streams.” 

“ Among the Mountains.” 

“ Central Massachusetts.” 

“Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont.” 

“Monadnock Region.” 

** Southeast New Hampshire.” 

“ Southwest New Hampshire.” 

“Lake Sunapee.” 

“ Fishing and Hunting.” 

“Lake Memphremagog.”’ 

“‘Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley.” 

‘Merrimack Valley.” 

Any one of the above descriptive books will be mailed 
upon receipt of two cents in stamps for each k, but 
that is not all, we have two beautiful colored maps, 
one a bird’s-eye view of the White Mountains from 
the summit of Mt. Washington, showing each ravine, 
mountain peak and valley as seen from the summit, 
and a key at the bottom telling the number and name 
of each place; the other is a bird’s-eye view in colors 
of the beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee. Six cents in 
stamps will procure either map. Besides the maps we 
have six beautiful rtfolios, beautiful reproductions 
of choice scenes in New England; each picture 4 x 6 
and 210 pictures in the set. The set contains 

“ Rivers of New England.” 

“Mountains of New England.” 

“ Lakes of New England.” 

‘‘ Seashore of New England.” 

“ Picturesque New England.” 

“Charles River to the Hudson.” 

The entire set will be mailed upon receipt of thirty- 
~~ ro in stamps, or six cents will procure any one 

ook. 

Look over the above list and tell us what you want. 
We'll send you everything upon | of seventy-four 
cents. In about three weeks we will have our Hotel 
and Resort Book for 1905 all ready. Don’t forget 
General Passen Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, Mass., is the address.—Adv. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 


Put your faith in the reliable 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS. 


But be sure it #s a Hartshorn. The 
genuine has the script signature of 


THEBRAIN WORKERS 


damit § @ 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 


STEWART HARTSHORN oneveryroller. 
It is there for your protection. 


WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn requires 


use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It rests and strengthens the tired brain 


sleep and a good appetite. 


orKS, Providence, R. I, 





dispels nervous headache and influces restful 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
no tacks. ee. on receipt of 25 cents. Rumrorp CHEMICAL 





A Self-Supporting Country Residence. 


The Most Remarkable Farm in the United States 
is for Sale. The Detrich Farm of 15 Acres Con- 
tains the Most Fertile Soil Ever Analyzed 


and is referred to in numerous Bulletins of the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
and individual States. For full description and illustrations see November, 1903, number of 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA on how to Make a Living out-of-doors, article by Professor 
Bailey of Cornell University. This farm is now for sale, as Mr. Detrich has assumed the Director- 
ship of the Harvest Home Farm (350 acres), Glen Loch, Pennsylvania. 

The farm is beautifully situated and the dwelling house is in excellent condition. Located at 
Flourtown, the electric trolley passes the farm, which is only one mile from Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia (160 trains a day). The work on the farm is being continued (for the present), and a large 
nearby institution is taking all the milk that can be produced. The cattle and implements may 
also be purchased at a very low figure. It is altogether an exceptional opportunity either for one 
desiring a profitable investment or a fine country place, or both. 

Annual income for last five years has been over $2,000 a year. 


PRICE $16,000. $6,000 MAY REMAIN ON MORTGAGE. 


Apply to Land Title and Trust Co., Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
or at the farm, Flourtown; or to Harvest Home Farm, Glen Loch, Penna, (Rural 
Free Delivery Route No. 12, West Chester, Penna.) Telephone Malvern 31. 
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.. In accepting the resigna- 
oe tion of Secretary Paul 

Morton, to take effect on 
July 1st, the President thanks him for 
“remaining so long in the Cabinet.” It 
appears that Mr. Morton, when he be- 
came Secretary of the Navy, told the 
President that he could remain only a 
few months and would have to go on 
March 4th. At the President’s request he 
consented to “ round out an entire year 
of service.” The retiring Secretary is 
at once to become associated in New 
York with Thomas F. Ryan, a prominent 
financier who is interested in many un- 
dertakings. Mr. Morton, probably as 
the head of a large corporation, will have 
charge of plans for the construction of a 
system of new subways which are to 
be operated in connection with existing 
surface lines and possibly in alliance 
with the Pennsylvania and New Haven 
railways. The city is about to provide 
for the construction of subways that will 
require an expenditure of more than 
$150,000,000. Two powerful groups of 
financiers are competing for the control 
of them. Mr. Ryan, representing the 
surface roads, is the leader of one of 
these groups; the foremost figure of the 
other is Mr. August Belmont, represent- 
ing the elevated roads and the present 
subway. The successor of Mr. Morton 
at the head of the Navy Department will 
be Charles Jerome Bonaparte, of Balti- 
more, who was employed by the Govern- 
ment some time ago as special counsel 
for the prosecution of the thieves who 
were found in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Mr. Bonaparte (a grandson of 
Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, 
and a grand-nephew of the Emperor Na- 


the World 


poleon Bonaparte) has been an intimate 
friend of Mr. Roosevelt for many years. 
He has been a conspicuous advocate of 
civil service reform. A Republican, his 
independence in politics has at times dis- 
pleased Republican organization leaders 
in Maryland and elsewhere. By some of 
them he has been called a Democrat. But 
at last year’s election he received more 
votes than any other man on the electoral 
ticket in Maryland, and therefore was 
the only Republican Elector chosen in 
that State. He was one of three Harvard 
overseers who opposed the granting of 
the degree of LL.D. to President Mc- 
Kinley by that university. During the 
recent investigation of the postal frauds 
he severely criticised Ex-Postmaster- 
General Charles Emory Smith, who had 
just retired from office, for permitting 
certain abuses that the investigation dis- 
closed. This excited some controversy. 
Mr. Bonaparte has a large fortune. He 
is a Catholic and a near friend of Car- 
dinal Gibbons. In 1903 he received the 
Laetare medal. It is said that the Presi- 
dent intends to make him Attorney- 
General upon the retirement of Mr. 
Moody. Secretary Shaw will leave the 
Cabinet in yuauny next. 


, The surrender of 

Defeat of the Ring - ey , 
; : : Philadelphia’s ring 
> to Mayor Weaver is 
complete. For a time there was talk 
of impeaching him, but the tremendous 
force of public opinion was recognized 
last week, and the Mayor was given a 
free hand. On the 29th, Insurance 
Superintendent Israel Durham, the city 
boss, publicly advised the Councils to 
confirm the Mayor’s appointments, and 
1269 
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at the same time withdrew the applica- 
tion for a restraining injunction. Three 
days later the Councils confirmed the 
appointments by unanimous vote. 
They also sustained the Mayor’s vetoes 
of the ring’s projects for four new 
boulevards, one of which was to cost 
$12,000,000. A resolution was intro- 
duced (and it will be passed) repealing 
the recent grants to the railway com- 
panies, over the Mayor’s veto, of per- 
petual franchises in 100 miles of streets. 
The Mayor took measures to procure 
a trustworthy statement of the United 
Gas Improvement Company’s expendi- 
tures for improvements at the gas 
works, with a view to reclaiming the 
property in 1907. At his suggestion 
there will be pressed in the Councils a 
resolution requiring the street railway 
companies either to place their trolley 
wires under ground or to give three- 
cent fares. He removed from office the 
Assistant Directors of the Departments 
of Public Safety and Public Works. 
To one of the vacancies he appointed 
ex-Postmaster Hicks. He also re- 
moved the Secretary of the Civil Serv- 
ice Board, and suspended his eligible 
lists, which are said to have been used 
for the benefit of the ring. The police 
have been warned to keep out of poli- 
tics. One of the new officers, formerly 
a magistrate, says they have been 
worth from 50,000 to 75,000 votes, 
mostly fraudulent, in the elections. 
The lists were padded with the ficti- 
tious names of persons alleged to re- 
side at policemen’s dwelling houses. 
Among the declared purposes of the 
Committee of Seventy are the purging 
of the lists, legislation for personal reg- 
istration and the repeal of the “ ripper ” 
act recently passed at Harrisburg. In 
his curious message approving this act 
(which transferred from the Mayor to 
the Councils, next year, the appoint- 
ment of the Directors of Public Safety 
and Public Works) Governor Penny- 
packer admitted that he had been 
guided by the advice of Boss Durham. 
It has repeatedly been asserted in the 
press, and was widely believed, that in 
recognition of his services in behalf of 
the “ ripper,’ Governor Pennypacker 
was to be nominated (and elected) to 


the Supreme Court to succeed the late 
Justice Dean. But this project has now 
been abandoned, owing to the indig- 
nant protests of the people and the 
press of both parties. There is still one 
newspaper in Philadelphia that calls for 
this nomination. It is the lonely paper 
that continues to laud Durham as “ the 
peerless leader,” commends his “ splen- 
did courage and diplomacy ” (in with- 
drawing the gas lease), and character- 
izes all the other papers as “ yellow 
journals” that are responsible for the 
city’s loss of “a great business advan- 
tage.” Ex-Attorney-General Wayne 
MacVeagh has been retained by the 
Committee of Nine to inquire as to the 
street railway franchises. The Mayor 
says that he hopes to save $1,000,000 
a year by abolishing sinecure offices. 
Among those who deserted Durham 
and came over to the Mayor are the 
Vare brothers, who hold public offices, 
have the street cleaning contract and 
control all the Councilmen in the south- 
ern part of the city. Followers of Dur- 
ham have suffered heavy losses by rea- 
son of the fall in the market price of 
United Gas Improvement shares, in 
which they had made large speculative 
investments. At about the time when 
the lease was approved the price rose 
to $125, but it has since fallen to $92. 
This was disastrous to many who had 
expected an advance to $150, and sev- 
eral well-known politicians have lost 
their entire fortunes. The Mayor is to 
have an advisory council of prominent 
citizens. It is pointed out that by birth 
he is an Englishman. Durham and his 
lieutenants were in absolute control of 
the city government and had the sup- 
port of Senator Penrose and the State 
“machine.” Some think their fall may 
wreck the State organization built up 
by the late Senator Quay. 
Sd 


It became known 
last week that the 
Government, be- 
cause of an opinion given by Attorney- 
General Moody, would enforce the 
eight-hour law in canal work on the 
Isthmus. A cablegram from Governor 
Magoon said that the Commission’s 
Executive Committee had formally re- 


Eight-Hour Law for 
Canal Laborers 
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solved upon an eight-hour day for all 
laborers and mechanics after June Ist. 
Secretary Taft explained that this fol- 
lowed Mr. Moody’s opinion, which was 
that the eight-hour law must apply be- 
cause the work of canal construction 
was to be done by Government labor. 
But the Commission’s clerical force is 
excepted and also the Panama railroad 
employees, because the railroad com- 
pany is a private corporation, altho the 
Government owns all the stock. It 
will now be necessary to readjust, upon 
an eight-hour basis, the contracts for 
coolie labor. The Secretary has asked 
Chief Engineer Wallace to prepare for 
Congress an estimate of the additional 
cost. According to statements pub- 
lished by him some months ago, the ap- 
plication of the eight-hour law will 
largely increase the cost of excavation 
and add a year or two to the time here- 
tofore estimated for the completion of 
the work.—The appointment of Fa- 
cundo Duran, formerly Governor of 
Panama, to be Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Canal Zone, has 
given great satisfaction in the repub- 
lic—Richard L. Farnham, a director 
of the Panama Railroad Company, is 
visiting the British shipyards in search 
of suitable ships to be chartered by the 
Commission in accord with the pur- 
pose recently announced by Mr. Roose- 
velt—One of the superintendents em- 
ployed by the Commission at the Cule- 
bra cut asserts that he has discovered 
not far from the canal route a very large 
deposit of good coal. 
& 

Mr. Roosevelt was in 
Brooklyn for five hours 
on Memorial Day, hav- 
ing come from Washington to make an 
address at the unveiling of a statue of 
Major-General Henry W. Slocum, who 
served with distinction throughout the 
Civil War and was a member of Con- 
gress for several years thereafter. In 
his address the President spoke of Gen- 
eral Slocum’s career and referred to his 
own recent experience in the South- 
west as evidence of the reconciliation 
of the blue and the gray. In the pa- 
rades with which he was greeted in 
Texas he had seen representatives of 
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the Grand Army marching by the side 
of Confederate veterans or intermin- 
gled with them. His familiar views on 
international relations were again set 
forth. After a warning against “a 
habit of speaking loosely about foreign 
Powers and foreign races,” he said: 


“The surest way for a nation to invite dis- 
aster is to be opulent, aggressive and unarmed. 
Now, we are opulent, and I hope we shall re- 
main so. I trust that we shall never be aggres- 
sive unless aggression is not merely justified, 
but demanded. Demanded either by our own 
self-respect or by the interests of mankind; and, 
finally, remember that to be aggressive, above 
all to be aggressive in speech, and not to be 
armed, invites not merely disaster; but the 
contempt of mankind. If our navy is good 
enough, we have a long career of peace before 
us, and it is only likely to be broken if we let 
our navy become too small and inefficient. A 
first-class navy, first-class in point of size, in 
efficiency both in units and in combination of 
units, is the best and cheapest guaranty of 
peace. I should think that any man looking 
at what has happened and what is happening 
abroad, and in our own history in the past few 
years, must be blind if he cannot read that les- 
son clearly.” 


Before starting for Washington, the 
President visited the building erected 
by Miss Helen Gould for the Naval 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A., and spoke 
there again of the navy.—At the tomb 
of General Grant, the Rev. Dr. McCon- 
nell, of Brooklyn, said that we should 
make up our minds that the South was 
“just as much convinced of the right- 
eousness of her cause as we were of 
ours.” He did not believe that the Con- 
federate flag should be put out of sight. 
“It should be respected as long as men 
revere personal bravery, the genius of 
leadership and the courage that follows 
conviction, if need be, to the grave.” 
In a brief address, Captain Graybill, a 
Confederate veteran, predicted that 
eventually there would be one day for 
the decoration of the graves of both the 
blue and the ss 


The Lewis and 
Clark Centennial 
Exposition at 
Portland, Ore., was formally opened on 
the Ist, which had been made a legal 
holiday in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. Vice-President Fairbanks led 
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the parade from the heart of the city 
to the Exposition grounds, and was the 
chief speaker in the exercises which 
followed. In the course of his address 
he said: 

“We must have a vigilant care for our in- 
creasing interests in the Orient. If we would 
have the trade of the peoples of the Far East 
we must first have their confidence. Moreover, 
we must suit our commodities to the needs of 
those with whom we would traffic. The tragic 
events which are transpiring in the Orient are 
deeply deplored by every lover of peace and 
humanity the world over. The mighty and 
bloody conflict had its inception in a desire for 
commercial conquest. The American people 
were not indifferent to their own interests, and 
early in the struggle made sure of the preserva- 
tion of their commercial advantages in the 
very theater of war. Our trade interests are 
to be pushed in that far-off country not by the 
instruments of battle, but through the potent 
agencies of peace. We are destined to play a 
more important part than heretofore in the 
commerce in and beyond the Pacific. We must 
not underrate the commercial opportunities 
which invite us to the Orient.” 


But we should be careful, he added, not 
to jeopardize our home market while 
seeking uncertain markets abroad. 
After this address, the machinery of 
the Exposition was set in motion by 
President Roosevelt. Standing in the 
White House, surrounded by a large 
party of invited guests, he touched a 
telegraphic key by which the necessary 
connection was instantly made. In 
Portland, the cathedral chimes in the 
Government Building rang out, the 
bands began to play and the artillery 
thundered a centennial salute of one 
hundred guns. 


Mayor Dunne is con- 
sidering a proposition 
submitted by the street 
railway companies. It is not wholly 
satisfactory, but may become the basis 
of an agreement. The proposition is 
substantially as follows: That the com- 
panies’ roads be turned over to the city at 
once, to be operated by the municipality 
or by the companies, with representatives 
of the city in their boards of directors; 
that the lines be rebuilt and newly 
equipped by the companies upon plans 
agreed upon by the two interests, the 
cost of this work to be added hereafter 


Chicago’s Street 
Railways 


to the appraised value of the tangible 
property in its present condition ; that the 
appraisal be deferred until the end of all 
litigation as to the companies’ franchise 
claims; that Mueller certificates shall be 
accepted by the companies in payment, if 
pronounced valid by the Supreme Court. 
—Judge Grosscup has refused to con- 
tinue the temporary injunction obtained 
by the companies to restrain the city 
from taking further steps toward munic- 
ipal operation until a final decision as to 
the 99-year franchises. Therefore the city 
is free to oust the companies from streets 
where, by recent decisions, the franchises 
have expired. 
Sd 

Owing to an insurrec- 
tion in Samar, sixteen 
companies of infantry 
have been sent to that island for a 
campaign under General Carter. The 
uprising is not against American rule, 
but was caused by the corrupt prac- 
tices of native officials and hemp buy- 
ers who defrauded the people. Gen- 
eral Carter has removed the offending 
officers. In Luzon, Ramos, leader of 
the ladrones or outlaws of Cavité prov- 
ince, has surrendered. He and his fol- 
lowers are said to have been living on 
the plantation of Roxas, a millionaire 
Filipino who was recently arrested. 


& 
The King of Spain 


on his visit to France 
and England reached 
Paris May 30th and was lodged in the 
Palais d’Orsay. In the evening a dinner 
was given in his honor by President 
Loubet at the Elysée. On the following 
evening as he was returning through the 
Rue de Rivoli from a gala performance 
at the Opera with President Loubet an 
anarchist threw a bomb at the royal car- 
riage. It struck the shoulder of one of 
the cuirassier guards and fell to the 
ground and exploded, killing his horse 
and throwing fragments against the car- 
riage. The guardsman, a policeman and 
a woman standing near were slightly in- 
jured. The  nineteen-year-old King 
manifested great presence of mind in the 
emergency. He immediately rose to his 
feet and made a bow to the people to as- 
sure them of his safety, and expressed 
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the hope that the President would not be 
worried by the incident. Three young men 
in the group from which the bomb was 
thrown and several Spanish anarchists 
have been arrested, but the would-be 
assassin is not yet identified. It is sup- 
posed that the plot was arranged by the 
Barcelona anarchists. The bearing of 
the King throughout his visit made an 
excellent impression upon the people and 
he was received with cheers wherever he 
went. In the Bois de Boulogne he 
watched balloon experiments and auto- 
mobile races, and at the military review 
at Chalons he took command of the Fifth 
Cavalry Division and with drawn sword 
led a charge of 4,000 French horsemen 
for over a mile. On June 5th he de- 
parted for London. 
& 


The reports of the de- 
struction of the Russian 
fleet were withheld from 
the people as long as possible, but when 
the extent of the disaster was realized 
there was a storm of denunciation of the 
admirals for cowardice and the bu- 
reaucracy for incompetence. With a few 
exceptions all the newspapers call for 
peace and a national assembly. But the 
Czar is said to have declared that he 
would die rather than sign a treaty of 
peace, and it is again announced that 
Russia will consent to talk of peace only 
after winning a victory. The Imperial 
family and the Ministers have been in 
consultation at the Tsarkoe-Selo palace. 
The Grand Duke Vladimir, uncle of the 
Czar, remained for this conference, and 
the Grand Duke Michael went in his 
stead to Berlin to attend the marriage of 
Crown Prince Frederick William. On 
June 4th the determination of the Czar 
to resist all attempts to force the Gov- 
ernment was evinced by a ukase grant- 
ing to Governor-General Trepoff ex- 
traordinary powers over the whole em- 
pire for the suppression of political agi- 
tation. He was made Assistant Minister 
of the Interior, Chief of the Department 
of Police and Commander of the Gen- 
darmerie, and is empowered to close all 
assemblies and congresses, to suspend in- 
definitely all leagues, societies and other 
bodies manifesting pernicious activity, 
and to take any other steps necessary to 
prevent interference with the existing 
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régime. General Trepoff is one of the 
most determined and merciless of Rus- 
sian officials. He attained distinction by 
the severity with which he put down the 
student riots in Moscow when Chief of 
Police there, and when the riots in St. 
Petersburg got beyond control he was 
called there to become Governor-General 
of the city, with almost dictatorial pow- 
ers. The fact that Count Cassini, the 
Russian Ambassador to this country, and 
the Japanese Minister, Kogoro Takahira, 
have both had interviews with President 
Roosevelt during the week has caused it 
to be surmised that our Government may 
act as mediator between the two belliger- 
ent Powers. The Czar some time ago 
promised to call a zemsky sobor or some 
form of advisory council and this is like- 
ly to be called soon to throw upon it 
some of the responsibility for an igno- 
minious peace. 





There was much 
speculation in the 
outside world as to 
what Admiral Rojestvensky would do 
when he reached the Pacific. Would 
he try to dodge the enemy’s fleet or 
seek it? Would he bombard Japanese 
cities or make a wide detour around 
Japan in the attempt to reach Vladi- 
vostok? But the man who most needed 
to know where Rojestvensky would go, 
knew. Admiral Togo had long been 
watching the Strait of Korea as a cat 
watches a mouse hole. His whole fleet 
was concentrated at that mysterious 
point always referred to in the Japa- 
nese dispatches during the war as “ the 
naval base,” or “our rendezvous,” 
probably the harbor of Masampo. As 
the fog lifted at five o’clock on the 
morning of May 27th the Russian fleet 
was discovered steaming northeast 
into the Korean Strait and the news 
was conveyed to Togo’s flagship by 
wireless telegraphy. The Japanese 
fleet prepared for action and took a po- 
sition near Tsu Island (Tsushima) in 
the middle of the Strait, waiting to see 
which channel the Russians would 
take. A little before noon the scout- 
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ing vessels telegraphed that the enemy 
was coming up the Eastern channel; 
accordingly the Japanese fleet moved 
southward and deployed across the 
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channel, between the islands of Tsu 
and Okino. From the “ Mikasa ” came 
a signal from Admiral Togo almost in 
the words of Nelson just a hundred 
years ago: 

“The destiny of our empire depends upon 
this action. You are all expected to do your 
utmost.” 


The Russian squadron advanced in two 
columns, the eight battleships on the 
side toward Japan, the four cruisers on 
the left and behind them the special 
ships and torpedo boat destroyers, 32 
vessels in all. The “ Kniaz Suvaroff,” 
at the head of the line, fired the first 
shot, at 2.13 p. m., and after a few min- 
utes the “ Mikasa” replied. As the 
Russian.column advanced the Japanese 
ships fell into line, paralleling it on the 
west and crowding the Russians to- 
ward the coast of Japan. While the 
first and second divisions attacked the 
head and flank of the Russian column, 
the third division slipped around to the 
rear. Thus surrounded and under fire 
from all sides the Russian fleet re- 
mained until the next day. After two 
hours’ fighting it became completely 
disorganized, and the Japanese closed 
in and concentrated their fire on the in- 
dividual vessels in turn. The battle- 
ship “ Sissoi Veliky ” was the first to 
sink. The ‘“ Borodino” was attacked 
on all sides by five Japanese warships, 
which poured upon her a hail of heavy 
projectiles. Her 12-inch guns were put 
out of action, the decks and barbettes 
filled with dead and wounded men and 
the steering gear and ammunition 
hoists disabled. Toward evening a 
torpedo flotilla approached within 200 
yards of her to give the finishing stroke. 
One of the torpedo boats was sunk by 
a shell, another missed, a third blew 
up the vessel, which turned turtle. Only 
40 men of its 750 were picked up from 
the water by the Japanese. Admiral 
Rojestvensky remained on the flying 
bridge of the “ Borodino ” until he was 
wounded; then he was taken on board 
the destroyer “ Bedovy,” which was 
overtaken near the Korean coast by a 
Japanese vessel and raised the white 
flag and the Red Cross. The Admiral 
was taken to the hospital at Sasebo, 
Japan, where he received a visit of re- 


spect and sympathy from Admiral 
Togo. During Saturday night the 
Japanese continued their torpedo at- 
tacks, sinking many of the Russian 
ships, while others took advantage of 
the darkness to escape. Rear-Admiral 
Enquist, in charge of the heavy cruiser 
squadron, took the three cruisers, the 
“Oleg,” the “ Aurora” and the “ Jemt- 
chug,” to Manila, where they arrived 
June 3. Secretary Taft has telegraphed 
Governor-General Wright that 

“Time cannot. be given for the repair of the 
injuries received in battle. Therefore the ves- 
sels cannot be repaired unless interned until 
the end of hostilities.” 


Admiral Nebogatoff, with five ships, 
made a dash to the north for Vladi- 
vostok, but was overtaken by the 
Japanese in the morning near Lian- 
court Island. One of the vessels, the 
“Izumrud,” escaped and nearly suc- 
ceeded in reaching Vladivostok, but 
ran on a reef in the night of May 29th 
at the entrance of Vladimir Bay. The 
commander, Baron Ferzen, landed his 
crew and blew up the cruiser. The 
other four Russian ships surrounded 
at Liancourt Island—the battleships 
“ Nikolai I ” and “ Orel ” and the coast 
defense ships “ Admiral Apraxine” 
and ‘“ Admiral Seniavin ”’—were surren- 
dered by Admiral Nebogatoff. The 
cruiser “ Almaz ” and three destroyers 
reached Vladivostok. With the excep- 
tion of these and the three cruisers in 
Manila Bay every vessel of the Russian 
fleet in the Sea of Japan was sunk or 
captured. Three thousand Russians 
were taken prisoners, and it is esti- 
mated that some 5,000 more must have 
perished. The Japanese loss was 113 
killed and 424 wounded. Rear-Ad- 
miral Voelkersham, in command of the 
battleship squadron of the* Russian 
fleet, was killed at the beginning of the 
fight by a shell striking the conning 
tower of his flagship, the “ Oslybya.” 
The completeness of the disaster to the 
Russian fleet is laid to the incompe- 
tence of the commanders, to poor 
markmanship and deficiency of ammu- 
nition, to mutinous crews and to lack 
of knowledge of the enemy’s position. 
Admiral Rojestvensky is said to have 
thought that the Korean Strait was 
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guarded by only a small part of the 
Japanese fleet. He seems to have been 
unprepared for the attack, and the Rus- 
sian fleet was at the beginning thrown 
into confusion from which it never ral- 
lied. The action of Admiral Neboga- 
toff in surrendering four ships instead 
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of fighting to the last or scuttling them, 
and of Admiral Enquist in deserting the 
rest of the fleet in the midst of the 
battle, is severely criticised, and these 
officers would be liable to punishment 
for cowardice if they returned to Rus- 
sia. 
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What Togo’s Victory Means to Us 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


I. The first thing that strikes one, in 
reviewing Admiral Togo’s magnificent 
victory, is its strict accord with the 
well-known insistence of Japan that 
her ships shall fight near her own 
coast. 

Therefore she put Togo with his fleet 
in the shortest highway to Vladivostok 
and so near to her own bordering shores 
that even a desperately wounded ves- 
sel might be able to limp into some 
one of her many havens and dockyards— 
and then leaving invitingly open the 
main road, quietly awaited her adver- 
sary’s arrival. 

Into the trap bravely steamed Rojest- 
vensky’s ships, foul with weeds, short 
of coal, and anxious to reach the 
northern shelter. The Japanese, with 
merciless precision, closed in around 
them with a ring of steel and 
fire, every attempt to break through 
which was met by the torpedo boats, and 
then as darkness fell came the rush of 
the destroyers. The rest of it was the 
gradual extermination of the survivors 
as fast as they were caught in their flight, 
and so the proud Baltic fleet of Russia 
ended its long journey in annihilation. 

One of the strongest parts of our 
Navy is the Atlantic Ocean; another is 
the Pacific. Hostile fleets to attack us 
must cross them. Clearly it is better to 
do our sea fighting at home—as Togo 
did. That also makes for a smaller 
Navy, since two fleets, one to go off on 
excursions and the other to defend the 
coast, will not be needed. 

II. Japan at once achieves a great 
advance as a naval Power, while 
Russia, on the other hand, is now 
almost as negligible as was Spain 
at the close of the recent war. The 
difference in her favor lies in her su- 
perior resources. To rebuild her navy 
will be the work of years, but the replac- 
ing of ships alone can never insure an ef- 
ficient navy. That is only to be obtained 
through efficient men, and the lack of 
these is the direct cause of Russia’s de- 
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feat. A battleship can be built in 40 
months, but it takes 72 months to render 
a man, otherwise qualified, fit for the 
lowest naval rank, and nearly 20 years 
to educate a competent naval com- 
mander. These are the periods re- 
quired, observe, when the raw material 
comes from a stock bred to the sea and 
when training is conducted under the 
traditions and discipline of the natural 
sailor races. To these the Russians do 
not belong, nor have they ever followed 
the Anglo-Saxons in sea discipline and 
traditions. It is reported that the crew 
of one of their sunken battleships was 
drafted from an artillery regiment and 
that some of the officers were cavalry- 
men. This may not be true, but it would 
be nothing surprising if it were, since 
Russia has always mixed her land and 
naval forces. England, in Charles II’s 
time, had sailors to handle her ships 
and soldiers to fight her guns, but the 
separation was clear. The sea is a jeal- 
ous mistress, and while she permits the 
sailor sometimes to do the work of a 
soldier, she never submits to the control 
of the soldier only. It is a new navy of 
men that Russia will have to raise up; 
not merely a navy of ships. 

The net result of Japan’s achievement 
is to reduce the Russian navy from third 
to seventh place among the navies of the 
world, and to advance the Japanese navy 
to sixth place, so that the Powers (ar- 
ranged in order of tonnage) now rank 
as follows: Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, United States, Italy, Japan, Rus- 
sia, Austria. As every foreign nation 
is to be reckoned as a possible enemy 
an increase in. our present Pacific fleet 
is indicated, unless, of course, we follow 
Japan’s policy in limiting our sea fight- 
ing to our own waters, in which case it 
is not apparent how any hostile meeting 
between Japan’s navy and ours could 
ever occur. 

III. One clear result is the unsettle- 
ment of the whole battleship question. 
The first brilliant attack made by the 

















WHAT TOGO’S VICTORY MEANS TO US 


Japanese torpedo boats at Port Arthur 
t-mporarily silenced the extreme advo- 
cates of the battleship; but because the 
subsequent torpedo work did not con- 
tinue to be spectacular they took heart 
of grace and for some time past have 
been vociferous. They will now prob- 
ably do some hard thinking. 

In an article in Collier’s Weekly, pub- 
lished a month ago, Captain Mahan 
says: 

“While open, I hope, to conviction, and 
despite the impressive potentialities of the tor- 
pedo vessel, I believe in its essential inferior- 
ity if resolutely met,” 


meaning by “ resolutely met” if such 
vessels do not produce a panic akin to 
that caused in by-gone years by fire- 
ships. He adds: 


“TI should certainly expect the Japanese ad- 
miral to withhold his armored vessels of every 
kind till he has fully tested the possibilities of 
his torpedoes ” ; 
and then he conceives: “ Should unsuc- 
cess compel him,” Togo would “ bring 
the armored force into play against the 
undiminished Russian fleet.” 

The obvious inference is that Captain 
Mahan deems torpedo attack well enough 
to try at the outset, but hardly compara- 
ble in certainty of finally destructive 
result with the gun fire of heavy vessels. 
Yet the accounts so far received of the 
great fight reveal much difference of 
opinion between Admiral Togo and Cap- 
tain Mahan. The attack appears to have 
begun with tremendous gun fire from the 
Japanese. An eye-witness of the en- 
gagement says that “by the unusual 
gun fire of the Japanese the Russian 
vessels were thrown into utter confu- 
sion. The Japanese knew instantly the 
enemy was beaten and the concentrated 
fire now became absolutely infernal.” 
The torpedo boats appear at the outset 
to have been used to prevent the hemmed 
in Russian ships from breaking through 
the cordon of Japanese vessels, while 
the gun fire was kept up at constantly 
decreasing range, and concentrated at 
times first on one Russian and then on 
another with systematic deliberation. 
When a victim showed clear signs of 
distress two or three torpedo boats 
would come in to deliver the coup de 
grace. After nightfall, however, the 
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main torpedo assault was delivered, and 
the result was the sinking of the 
“Oslabya,” “Alexander III,” “ Na- 
varin ” and three gunboats. 

Plainly Admiral Togo was very far 
from regarding the torpedo attack as an 
expedient to be tried out in the begin- 
ning. On the contrary, he used it in con- 
junction with, and as a supplement to, 
gun fire, and it seems that most of the 
ships which were sunk succumbed to it. 
Again has been proved the vulnerability 
of the huge battleship. Again it has 
been proved that the most complicated 
aggregation of mechanism that the hu- 
man mind has ever produced can certain- 
ly be sent to the bottom by a few score 
pounds of explosive detonated against 
her under-water hull. 

Another fact to be noted is that the 
heavy superstructures of the battleships 
did not prevent wholesale slaughter of 
their crews and prompt destruction of 
ammunition hoists and other vital 
mechanisms. The men who escaped 
from the “‘ Borodino’ liken her decks to 
shambles, and yet here was a vessel in 
which the crew were mainly disposed in 
no less than eight separate armored tur- 
rets. Conceive the frightful slaughter 
which would occur in such vessels as our 
“Kearsarge” or “Kentucky,” where 
most of the crew is massed in a single 
huge, weakly protected‘compartment. It 
may well now be doubted whether any 
construction could be devised more cer- 
tain to sacrifice life than this. The surest 
and largest battue of game is got when 
the animals are driven into a crowded 
enclosure. And all past experience of 
naval actions proves that bodies of men 
can seldom withstand the killing of 
thirty per cent. of their numbers without 
demoralization and surrender. Surely it 
is time to heed the logic of events and 
seriously consider whether ships which 
cost over five millions each, but which can 
be turned into slaughter houses above 
water, and which a couple of hundred 
pounds of gun cotton below water can 
send plunging to the bottom, are after all 
the best sea weapons which the ingenuity 
of the most ingenious people on earth 
can devise. 

And, finally, this great action was won, 
not by a huge fleet of battleships, but by 
four, supplemented by eight armored 
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cruisers. No stronger evidence could be 
adduced in favor of the contention that 
what we need is not a vast battleship 
force capable of overwhelming that of 
any foreign nation by mere numbers, but 
an adequate fleet, far smaller but of the 
highest possible efficiency in both ma- 
terial and men. 

IV. And “prophetic strategy,” that 
singular mystery so called, which has 
grown up, mainly in the magazines, dur- 
ing the last few years, certainly has re- 
ceived a savage blow. It is needless to 
summarize the various speculations and 
predictions of all the magazine strate- 
gists, since none of them came true; but 
perhaps the plight in which the particu- 
lar strategy as expounded by “ the chief 
authority in the world on the science of 
naval warfare” (I quote the designa- 
tion from Collier’s Weekly of May 13th 
last) now seems to be of some public 
concern. We are informed in the above- 
named periodical that 


“a just sense of the greater and terrible dan- 
gers of advancing toward Vladivostok by the 
Formosa and Tsushima straits will probably 
induce the Russians to follow the alternative 
route suggested (to pass by the southern chan- 
nel of those between Luzon and Formosa by 
daylight), and thence to make a somewhat 
wide sweep to the eastward of the Japanese 
Islands”: 


That Kelung on the north coast of 
Formosa is the “point at which we 
may guess, and if successful may 
congratulate our wisdom that Ad- 
miral Togo is; or that upon it he de- 
pends largely for utilizing the positional 
advantages of Formosa. These are a 
certainty beyond guessing; ” that even if 
the Russians should go east or west of 
Formosa, “ to whittle away our enemy’s 
force . . . is indisputably good man- 
agement ” and “is still more incumbent 
when, as in this supposed case, the dis- 
parity is not irreversible” or, in other 
words, that a “plan of harassment by 
tactical management” should be ex- 
pected. And the final deduction is that 
Togo 
“may try by rapid movements to ‘outmia- 
neuver the Russian,’ thereby either effecting a 
preliminary reduction of force, or creating an 
opportunity ‘to close’ at advantage; or he 
may, under such dispositions as may seem to 
him most suitable, close at once, throwing 
everything on the hazard of the die. The last 
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is the easier course for the admiral, as it is 
the most imposing; but for the same reason 
that it is easier it is not suited to the circum- 
stances of Japan. It is easier because, the 
battle once joined, there is left to the admiral 
little further responsibility till the outcome 
is settled; but it abandons all to the chances 
of a mélée. If the Japanese fleet possesses 
adequate maneuvering power its superiority 
in numbers and the inferiority of most of its 
units to several of the single vessels of the 
enemy appear to me to require that it exhaust 
all the possibilities extended to it by inferior- 
ity of speed and the facility for combination 
due to numbers before exposing to final trial 
the corner-stone upon which rests the near fu- 
ture of the country” (my italics). 


Now, in the face of this, to find Togo 
calmly waiting not at Kelung, but in the 
Korean Strait, eight hundred miles dis- 
tant; to find Rojestvensky not going 
through the southern channel and not 
making any extended detour, but after 
traversing the northern channel, moving 
directly into the strait of Tsushima, “ the 
very heart of Japanese naval stations and 
facilities of every character;” to find 
Togo indulging in no plan of initial har- 
assment or “ whittling” operation, but 
attacking his antagonist like a bull-dog, 
despite “the unsuitability of that mode 
of offense to the circumstances of Ja- 
pan;” to discover no evidence of mélée 
at all, but on the one hand Russian con- 
fusion and on the other what was prac- 
tically deliberate target practice at stead- 
ily decreasing ranges by the Japanese; 
to discover also that the “ corner-stone ” 
was calmly exposed to final trial not only 
without the least apparent regard to 
“exhaustion of possibilities of torpedo 
attack,” but coincidently with torpedo at- 
tack and before the main torpedo as- 
sault—all this, to say the least, must be 
disconcerting to those who, despite the 
“ifs”. and “may be’s” guarding it, 
pinned their faith to the strategic fore- 
cast. 

This is not to decry the value of that 
astute grasping, as if by inspiration, of 
the true elements of time and place 
which always signalizes the great com- 
mander in the field and which enables 
him to gain an advantage which, as 
Francis Drake said, “in all nautical ac- 
tions is half the victory.” The best 
strategy is the strategy that wins. Togo 
has shown us what that is, and his Em- 
peror has specifically thanked him and 














the navy for what he has done “ with the 
best strategy.” It is to suggest that when 
the prophetic strategy of the study comes 
to be exemplified by the present forecast 
(made by the “ foremost living strate- 
gist”’ concerning the greatest naval 
action of modern times) there is need of 
much circumspection in depending upon 
it hereafter. 

V. The certainty and precision of 
their battle tactics show how completely 
the Japanese had reached that ready con- 
dition to which Dean Merivale nearly 
half a century ago, in his “ History of the 
Romans,” gave the name of “ prepared- 
ness for war.” That the phrase means 
ships and men adequate to any probable 
emergency goes without saying, but this 
is not all it signifies. It also includes the 
development of adequate sources of sup- 
ply. It is necessary only to point to the 
marvelously rapid increase in the Japa- 
nese manufactories indicated by their 
now undertaking the construction of a 
battleship of the largest size, 19,000 tons, 
to see with what activity this develop- 
ment is being pushed. 

It is true that our powers that be are 
advocating more battleships, which in- 
volve the assembling of the results of al- 
ready developed resources; but it is not 
so plain that the further development of 
the resources themselves have been fos- 
tered to an extent in anywise sufficient 
to meet possible emergencies. Thecurious 
notion seems to have prevailed that the 
Navy is a manufacturing establishment 
which can make guns and conduct all the 
experiments to meet the constant de- 
mand for improvement of them, and also 
ammunition with its improvements, and 
it has even been seriously proposed that 
it should make armor also. Yet with all 
the facilities now existing in this coun- 
try it is extremely doubtful whether we 
can produce any adequate supply of am- 
munition. Look at the blowing off of 
muzzles which still continues because we 
persist in keeping afloat guns designed 
for brown powder pressures long after 
brown powder has become obsolete and 
replaced by smokeless compounds. It is 
a private concern which is making at its 
own cost the experiments looking to bet- 
terments in our weak weapons. There 
are not wanting critics to contrast the 
expenditure of ten millions for buildings 
at Annapolis with the reluctance to give 
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to American gun makers the contracts to 
devise and make better arms than we 
have. 

Nearly fifty years ago one of our naval 
officers, Commander James H. Ward, a 
brilliant scholar and one of the first to 
die at his post in action during the Civil 
War, pointed out that 


“Tt is idle, as it is unreasonable, to look in 
a Continental nation, as the United States, for 
the living perpetual interest and favor with 
which an insular people, like those of Great 
Britain, cherish their wooden-walled defenses 
and patiently endure the burdens they entail. 
But such a degree of experimental construc- 
tion as will determine the best types is judi- 
cious; because with men, money and material 
at command it renders the problem of sudden 
and indefinite increase in the number of ships 
of easy and safe solution in the event of war. 
And . . . it ts in reality resources for build- 
ing, equipping and manning ships, in which 
England vastly excels, that gives to her, or to 
any nation possessing them in the greatest de- 
gree, a true and actual maritime ascendency.” 


It is especially reassuring to learn al- 
most coincidently with Togo’s victory 
that the Navy Department for the first 
time in many years is ready now to buy 
navy guns from private makers in this 
country, and that both the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and the Midvale Steel 
Company have submitted bids for a large 
part of the armament of the battleship 
““New Hampshire” and the armored 
cruisers ‘“ Montana” and “ South Caro- 
lina.” We cannot afford to continue be- 
low the standard of naval preparedness 
which Japan has exhibited. The encour- 
agement of our own manufacturers 
seems the best way to reach and main- 
tain it. 

VI. The dash and vigor of the Japa- 
nese attack would, of itself, indicate that 
the fight was won by young men, even 
if their presence were not already well 
known. The average age of the Japa- 
nese commanding officers is between 
forty and forty-four years. All the 
Japanese rear-admirals are less than fifty 
years of age. Togo himself is forty- 
eight. The men who handled the smaller 
vessels and torpedo boats are much 
younger. Our Navy is officered by old 
men, too old to be of any use in war. 
Our youngest rear-admiral is older than 
Togo. The average age of our captains 
is thirteen years beyond that of the Japa- 
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nese captains. Our youngest captain, if 
in the Japanese Navy, would long since 
have been superannuated. All of our cap- 
tains are fifty-five years and over. We 
are not properly educating the younger 
men because we are giving to these old 
men the experience in command. The 
first thing that we should do in the event 
of war would be to relieve them and put 
the young men in their places. In the 
great fleet which we have already col- 
lected a battleship is commanded by a 
captain over sixty-one years of age, 
who has less than a year to serve before 
he is retired by law. His past service 
record has been excellent, but what is the 
use of further educating him? While in 
most professions a man at sixty-one is 
far from being worn out, this is not true 
of the naval career and less true than 
ever now, when the strain upon physical 
endurance is greater than ever. The 
law which superannuates a naval officer 
at the age of sixty-two was recognized as 
a wise one in the days of wooden 
frigates; it is still wiser now, when the 
advance in ships and guns since it was 
enacted has been greater than during all 
the centuries which had previously 
elapsed since the “world’s debate” at 
Actium. 

It is bad enough not to be training 
commanders of vessels, but worse not to 
be training admirals; for to command a 
fleet or a squadron requires capabilities 
widely different from those which the 
commander of a single ship must have. 
It is not true that a good captain neces- 
sarily makes a good admiral. The only 
way to find out whether he will or not 


‘is to try him. The present Admiral of 


the British Mediterranean fleet, Lord 
Charles Beresford, who by the way has 
already successively commanded five 
squadrons, has a unique way of doing 
this. Any one of his captains during fleet 
drill, and generally when he least ex- 
pects it, may be suddenly made admiral 
pro tem. by signal from the flagship and 
ordered to take instant charge of the 
maneuvers. It is staggering, but highly 
beneficial in sifting out the unready. 
The Navy Department acknowledged 
before the country the other day that 
we had but one Admiral fit (by reason 
of age and length of time to serve) to 
take command of the present fleet. Rear- 


Admiral Evans was selected for that po- 
sition because he does -not retire until 
1908. Of the twenty senior captains 
who will become admirals within the 
next two or three years, but four have 
any longer time to serve than Rear-Ad- 
miral Evans, and none of these can serve 
longer than five years. 

Drastic as it is, there seems to be 
but one plain course to pursue, and 
that is to remove at once from 
the active list of the navy every 
officer of command rank who is over 
fifty years of age and promote their 
juniors to their places. Even then the 
admirals and captains will have had more 
than a quarter of a century’s service. 
There is no lesson of the recent great 
battle which is plainer than this. If the 
next war must find us with incompe- 
tent men in the navy it is better that they 
should be filling vacancies in the lower 
grades than among the commanders, who 
directly hold in their keeping the honor 
and safety of the nation. 

VII. Not only has the importance of 
secrecy in military operations been dem- 
onstrated by the Japanese, but they 
have proved beyond question that it can 
be maintained. They lost the “ Yashima,” 
one of the best of their five battleships, 
by a mine explosion over a year ago. 
Altho the loss was suspected, it never 
was certainly known until now, when 
Togo’s victory rendered further conceal- 
ment needless. More extraordinary still 
has been their success in preventing any 
knowledge of the whereabouts of Togo’s 
fleet. There was probably no informa- 
tion more eagerly sought for by the press 
of the entire world; and it is certain that 
to any one able to give it, a price would 
have been paid which might well seem a 
fortune in itself. Yet out of the thou- 
sands of Japanese who could have said 
where that fleet was, out of the unknown 
number who must have been tempted 
with the magnitude of the possible re- 
ward, not one told. Japan can well be 
proud of her victory, but she can be even 
prouder of the unswerving fidelity of 
her people. 

It may now be concluded that cor- 
respondents will not hereafter be lodged 
on our flagships and that press boats will 
= longer be permitted to follow the 

eet. 


New Yorx Crry. 

















BY ADACHI 


HE shades of night were falling 
upon the Yellow Sea, upon Port 
Arthur and upon a certain place 

hid in the emerald bosom of the Elliot 
Islands. You could see a number of 
Nippon officers from the “ Asama,” the 
“ Shikishima ” and their sisters making 
for the flagship, the “ Mikasa.” It was 
the nineteenth of February, 1904. They 
were gathering upon the “ Mikasa,” 
those officers from different ships of the 
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Togo, the Silent 
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United Squadrons, in answer to the in- 
vitation sent by Admiral Togo and Vice- 
Admiral Kamimura. And the hour was 
a little after six. They were the men, 
those officers, who had been selected to 
take the doomed and coal-laden old 
hulls to the mouth of the harbor of Port 
Arthur, to sacrifice them to encourage 
quiet among the restless Russian war- 
ships within the harbor. It was the fare- 
well feast. The two admirals, who loved 





Admiral Togo and His Two Sons. 
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them much better than so many fathers 
love the children of their own blood, 
were about to send these officers across 
the bourne from which no soldier 
either wished or dreamed to return. 
After the ancient rite of the samurai, 
they wished to bid good-by to these, their 
good men, in a cup filled with pure, cold 
water. It was one of those farewell 
feasts, common enough in the braver 
days of the castle and of the sword, in 
which the living bade farewell to the 
living—to their own life. 

Admiral Togo, a cup in hand, rose; 
as of wont, the gentle smile upon his 
placid features was as the lotus blossoms 
upon the veranda of our Lord Buddha. 
As usual, for many minutes he was with- 
out words. The eyes all about the table, 
at once moist and afire, hung upon the 
modest figure of the Admiral. At last 
the Admiral opened his lips: “ Sakan- 
narukana!” he said, his lips quivering. 
As you cannot translate in black and 
white the eternal grandeur of Mount 
Fuji, it is quite impossible for a mortal 
to translate that one single word with 
which the Admiral toasted the splendor 
of the heroic and desperate undertaking 
of his men. 

“ This single word,” remarked one of 
the officers present, in a later day, “ this 
single word of the Admiral, pronounced 
with the gentlest of tones, fell upon us 
like the cloven tongues of fire of Biblical 
memory. There was a young officer 
seated beside me. Turning to me he 
said: ‘ That toast of the Admiral makes 
me feel as if some one has suddenly 
pickled my soul in red pepper.’ ” 

This is not the only occasion when the 
Admiral made clear how the eloquence 
of silence passes the understandings and 
cunnings of human words. 

On the historic fifth of February of 
last year the officers of the United 
Squadrons of Nippon, then at anchor in 
the dreamy peace of the harbor of 
Saseho, saw upon the halyard of the 
“Mikasa” a string of bunting. The 
signal called them to the flagship and 
into the presence of their Commander- 
in-Chief. When they gathered together 
in answer to the command on the aft 
deck of the “ Mikasa,” there was only 
one thing they could see. It was a very 
small thing; a weak girl could carry it 
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with perfect ease in her hand. It was 
striking, nevertheless. Standing upon 
an elevation, in a white and sharp con- 
trast against the details of the most 
modern of fighting machinery of the 
battleship, was a sambo. And a sambo 
is a white wood tray, unvarnished and 
without a touch of lacquer and entirely 
innocent of ornamentation, made of kiri 
(paulownia imperialis), and which is 
used exclusively for sacred purposes; 
offerings to the gods are placed upon 
it; in the braver days of the samurai 
it was upon this white tray that a dagger 
was placed—that traditional three-and- 
half-inch with which a samurai used to 
perform the rite of the kappuku (vul- 
garly called hara kiri). And on that 
historic morning aboard the “ Mikasa,” 
in this dawn of the twentieth century, 
the officers of the Nippon navy saw the 
sambo and upon it a dagger. The Ad- 
miral came upon the scene. With his 
gentle face, made the more kindly with 
the ripened wisdom and experiences of 
fifty years, he faced the officers in whose 
hands his countrymen have placed the 
honor of the sun-disk flag on the sea. 
The Admiral was there to tell his men 
what was expected of him. He did not 
say: “ Nippon expects every man to do 
his duty ”—not even “honor or death.” 
And this latter, in all decency, is per- 
haps as short a thing as he could well 
say. When you think of it a little, his 
economy in words is appalling. Simply 
and steadily as minutes passed over the 
silence of the gathered officers of his 
fleet the Admiral fixed his eyes upon the 
white wood tray and the sacred old-time 
symbol of samurai honor upon it. The 
eyes of the officers were also upon “ the 
three-and-half-inch ” upon the sambo. 
The Admiral said nothing ; in sooth, what 
was the use of saying anything? Their 
forefathers in the castle days of Nippon 
knew one andonly one method of apology 
when they happened to fail in the dis- 
charge of duty, in the accomplishment 
of a work for the State and for the 
Prince: they committed kappuku with 
“the three-and-half-inch,” such as these 
officers of the twentieth century Nippon 
saw before them aboard the “ Mikasa.” 
And so it came to pass that Admiral 
Togo wrote the wordless preface to 
the Russo-Nippon War. 
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And this is not the only war to which 
he wrote a silent poem. Ten years ago, 
when autumn was dreaming in the sky 
and upon the seas off the littoral of 
Korea, he stood upon the bridge of the 
* Naniwa.” He was her commander then. 
To scout the Yellow Sea off Korea was 
the only instruction this commander 
had; it was long before the declaration 
of the Chino-Nippon War ; before Tokyo 
made up its mind to fight. Out of the 
melting purple of mists which curtained 
the very picture of peace of the autumnal 
sea there rose slowly above the horizon 
a fleet of ships. The “ Naniwa” forgot 
the leisurely pace of a few moments ago. 
Very soon, standing away not far from 
her, was a fleet of Chinese transports. 
Among them was the now famous 
“ Kowshing,” British vessel she was, and 
altho she had been chartered by the 
Chinese Government, she was still flying 
the British flag. Togo, upon the bridge 
of the “ Naniwa,” did not wish for any 
more pointed declaration of war than the 
fleet of transports before him, crowded 
with the Chinese soldiers. Moreover, 
he knew that if the soldiers succeeded 
in effecting their landing on the Korean 
soil the course of his country would be 
as uneasy as an egg at the end of a cob- 
web thread. The “ Naniwa” signaled 
the transports to stop; they ignored the 
signal; the signal was repeated; no sign 
of compliance. And Togo upon the 
bridge did not speak. I have intimated 
that he wrote a wordless preface; per- 
haps I have not been correct. For on 
this occasion, altho Togo spoke not, the 
broadside of the “ Naniwa” did speak. 
The transport “ Kowshing ” passed into 
the cool depths of the Yellow Sea and 
into history; and the abrupt and word- 
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less preface which Togo wrote to the 
Chino-Nippon War passed also into his- 
tory. 

Like Oyama, Kuroki and Kamimura, 
Admiral Togo is of the Satsuma clan. 
He was born of an ancient samurai fam- 
ily in the fourth year of the period called 
Kaei, 1851 A. D. From his youth up 
his life has been devoted exclusively to 
the service of his country, to the study 
and practice of the art of national de- 
fense. He was one of the few young 
men whom the Nippon Government saw 
fit to send abroad for technical educa- 
tion. On the training ship “ Worces- 
ter,” he received his English schooling. 
In recognition of his many and mani- 
fold services to the State his master, the 
Emperor, on the sixth day of the sixth 
moon of Meiji, 1904, promoted him to 
the full rank of Admiral. 

True to the time honored ideal of the 
soldier of Nippon, Admiral Togo is very 
far from being a fighting man pure and 
simple. He is a scholar as well. “I am 
no scholar,” he said once, as you might 
expect him to say. “From my early 
youth, however, my masters have com- 
pelled me to examine and follow care- 
fully the teachings of the school of 
O Yomei. It seems to me that a soldier 
can derive a great deal of benefit from 
the study of Yomei.” And perhaps the 
granite coolness of the commander of 
the United Squadrons of Nippon is 
largely due to the strict observance of 
the principles of Yomei, who taught that 
the cardinal element in the make-up of 
a great man is the poise of the soul so - 
serene that no trifles such as the tur- 
moils and affairs of the earth and its life 
should have the power of disturbing its 
equilibrium. 

New York Ciry. 

















Why I Left the Ministry for Socialist 
Propaganda 


BY ANOTHER SOCIALIST 


{The writer of the following article is a Socialist of international repute whose 


identity must, for obvious reasons, be hidden. 


In this frank statement of personal ex- 


periences we have another view of the problem of the relation of the Church and Social- 
ism from that presented in the article ‘“‘ Why I Returned to the Ministry,” by “ A Social- 
ist,” which appeared in Tirn INDEPENDENT May 11th, 1905. These two articles open the 
question, now of vital importance, whether the Church is still the most efficient organiza- 
tion for the promotion of the brotherhood of man, or, if not, can anything be done to 


make it a truer exponent of this Christian ideal. 


We shall be glad to publish a few 


brief and frank opinions or “ experiences’ from ministers and others on this subject.— 


EpIrTor.] 


OME years ago I was one of a small 
party of men and women promi- 
nently identified with the interna- 

tional Socialist movement who met in 
Paris for friendly intercourse and greet- 
ings on the eve of a somewhat remark- 
able international conference. In that 
party there were writers of world-wide 
celebrity, scientists of world distinction 
and authority, orators whose words have 
thrilled Parliaments, worried Govern- 
ments and coursed along the cables from 
continent to continent; political agitators 
and conspirators whose work has kept 
busy the secret police of half a dozen na- 
tions and whose biographies are largely 
told in police records, and some, like my- 
self, less known either to fame or in- 
famy. That party will never be gathered 
together again, for some of its members 
have entered the Great Unknown. After 
the manner of our restless kind we sat 
and talked all through the night and 
parted only when the workaday world 
began its bustle and noise. Each of us 
told the others the story of our lives, with 
their most important experiences, with a 
frankness that seems astonishing now, 
even to myself. No critic’s scalpel could 
have laid our lives bare more relentlessly 
than did we of our free choice. There 
was, of course, considerable variety in 
our experiences, but there was also a 
notable similarity which was much com- 
.mented upon. One, the oldest and best 
beloved of us all, summed up the results 
of what he called our “ confessional de- 
bauch” by saying: “ How wonderfully 
alike, after all, are human experiences, 
but how different really have been the 
experiences that seem alike! ” 
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I am reminded of the incident and the 
sage aphorism by the charmingly frank 
story of my anonymous comrade, “A 
Socialist.” I shall not speculate concern- 
ing his identity nor reveal my own, my 
hope being that he will include me in his 
circle of comradeship as unreservedly as 
I include him. And in telling why I left 
the ministry and fellowship of the 
Church, why I have turned from it with 
renewed conviction that for me it has 
neither spiritual life nor inspiration 
when, time after time, I have gone back 
to it; why to me the Church represents 
the worst kind of infidelity—unfaith to 
the common life of the world—I want 
to be as frank as I am with my own soul. 
And even as there is no bitterness in my 
heart toward the Church, I want this 
record to be as free from it. 

My boyhood history divides itself into 
two periods. Born in the lap of luxury 
and ease, ministered to by a small army 
of servants and already superciliously 
proud of my family heritage, I yet knew 
by the time I reached my “teens” the 
pangs of poverty. It was not the com- 
fortable “ poverty ” of the poor-rich, but 
the real kind—the harrowing, grinding 
poverty that blights and damns. I be- 
came a boy wage-worker. That is all I 
need tell of my boyhood; it is set down 
only that what follows may be better un- 
derstood. 

I worked hard by day for bread, and 
harder still by night, whether for glory 
or for higher reasons who shall say? 
Perhaps both in almost equal measure, 
for I had decided to devote myself to the 
ministry—to preach the Gospel of the 
Christ whose pure, sweet life has always 
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held for me so much enchantment. To 
that end I worked my way, alone and 
unaided, through Oxford, and _ its 
diploma, facing me as I write, calls up 
memories of a long and anxious strug- 
gle. I joined the ministry of one of the 
great Nonconformist bodies. My ex- 
periences in the years of toil and poverty 
determined my choice—it was essentially 
more the Church of the common people 
than was the State Church, in which 
more than one ancestor had won lasting 
honor and distinction. 

My first appointment was to a large 
and rather wealthy church in one of the 
great industrial centers of England, and 
I at once achieved considerable success 
alike as preacher and pastor. To my suc- 
cess as preacher the files of the denomi- 
national papers of the period bear wit- 
ness, and my success as pastor may be 
gauged from the fact that the member- 
ship roll was nearly doubled in the first 
two years and the Men’s Bible Class of 
thirty members developed into a Men’s 
Sunday Afternoon Association of over 
one thousand. At these services I dealt 
honestly and fearlessly—tho not always 
wisely, I now think—with all sorts of 
topics, social, religious, political. Noth- 
ing was too secular for my concept of re- 
ligion. I believed that the Church had a 
great mission to perform in the solution 
of the grave social problems of the day. 
“Social Christianity” was a phrase 
much in vogue then and I probably over- 
worked it. But one thing I proved, to 
my own satisfaction at least—that I had 
rightly diagnosed that disease of the 
modern Church whose chief symptom is 
failure to attract the masses. I had 
shown the answer to the question, “ Why 
do so few of the workers attend 
church?” to be that they would attend 
whenever the Church interested itself in 
their engrossing life-problems. My 
church was filled to overflowing and 
there was never a question of “ empty 
pews.” 

But my ministry was short lived. Be- 
fore the end of my third year it had 
ended by my voluntary choice. Almost 
from the very first month there had been 
difficulties in my own mind which grew 
to insufferable proportions. My whole 
being revolted against the cruel, inhuman 
doctrine of Eternal Torment, of the 
preaching of which there seemed to be a 
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temporary revival. With all my strength 
and enthusiasm I preached the idea of 
“a decent, civilized, humane God,” much 
to the consternation of some of the most 
influential members. Still, in justice to 
them, I must say that had there been no 
other difficulty than this of doctrine I 
should probably have remained in the 
Church. Probably, too, I should have 
succeeded in my efforts to implant in 
their minds and hearts a better and love- 
lier conception of the great All Father. 
Such is my belief even now. 

But there were other and greater dif- 
ficulties than this of doctrine. I found 
my spiritual life drooping and dying in 
the arid soil of the Church. Among the 
members there seemed to be little faith 
in the teachings of the Christ they pro- 
fessed to serve. Their lives repudiated 
the great Human Brotherhood which 
Jesus taught. It seemed to me then, as 
it seems now after the lapse of years, that 
their “religion” had little or no influ- 
ence upon their lives. I soon found that 
the most unscrupulous and corrupt poli- 
ticians in the city were among the most 
influential members of my own congre- 
gation, and some of the worst employers 
and oppressors of the poor. It all came 
to me as a revelation when a working- 
man member of the congregation asked 
me to help him find employment. I knew 
him to be a good workman, for his 
former employer, a prominent member 
and official in the Church, had told me 
so. Why, then, was he unemployed? 
He had been discharged, without a refer- 
ence, for no other reason than that he 
had supported the candidature of a cer- 
tain candidate whose election the em- 
ployer wished to prevent. So this 
“ Christian,” because he could not con- 
trol his soul as well as his body, had dis- 
charged his “brother”! In vain did I 
beg for that man’s reinstatement in the 
name of the Brother-Christ, in vain did 
I plead even for a satisfactory reference 
to enable him to obtain a living for his 
wife and four children. The employer 
was obdurate and resented my efforts. 
“ Business is business,” I was told, and 
“nothing to do with the Church” or the 
pastor. In the end the workman had to 
break up his little home and move to an- 
other city. Henceforth I kept asking my- 
self the old, old question: “ Can a man 
be brother to his master or the master 
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brother to his employee? Are not the 
very terms significant of a social rela- 
tionship which excludes the possibility 
of brotherhood?” I was not yet pre- 
pared to answer in the affirmative, but a 
few more experiences led me to that. 
There was a strike among the employees 
of a great factory owned by some people 
in my congregation—people who had 
been very good to me and treated me as 
their son. I investigated the cause of 
the strike and found conditions appalling 
in their degradation. At first I could not 
believe my friends knew of these con- 
ditions, so I went to them hoping that I 
might be of service to the men and 
women workers. But here, again, I was 
repulsed; my friends knew all that I 
knew and a good deal more, but they 
were not interested in the fate of the 
workers, many of whom were fellow 
church members. With them, too, 
“ Business was business”! Here, then, 
in this failure to vitalize their Christian 
professions and in the urgent need of 
the struggling and defenseless workers 
I recognized the call of Christ to leave 
the Church and its creeds for the truly 
religious work of social reconstruction. 
Accordingly, one Saturday, soon after 
the strike began, I sent a special invita- 
tion to the strikers’ meeting urging all 
who could to attend my church on the fol- 
lowing morning, when I should preach 
upon the issues of the strike. How they 
flocked into the church, crowding it to 
the utmost limit! And how I preached! 
With the majestically solemn words of 
the epistle to the Angel of the Laodicean 
Church for text I tried to voice wronged 
Labor’s cry, “I will spew thee out of 
my mouth.” That day I left the ministry 
and next day joined in the active leader- 
ship of the strike. My life was, it seemed 
to me, consecrated to a wider ministry 
henceforth. I was not yet, however, a 
full-fledged Socialist, and could not yet 
satisfactorily answer the questions con- 
cerning brotherhood which had so long 
haunted me. That came later as the re- 
sult of earnest study and association with 
two Socialist workingmen among the 
strikers. These men were desperately 
poor and theoretically atheists, but I had 
never met men more truly religious in 
the Church. Their profound faith in the 
great cardinal Christian principle of 
Human Brotherhood was an inspiration 
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to me—an inspiration which abides even 
to this day, after long years of strife, 


disappointment and association with 
cynicism. I am persuaded that had 
Christ come to that city these men would 
have welcomed him and assisted him, 
while the Church would have turned him 
away. At last, then, I could answer the 
Great Question. I felt in my very soul 
that no man could be Brother to the 
Master of his Bread, and no man could 
be Master of another’s life and at the 
same time know him for his Brother. I 
was henceforth a Socialist. 

When the strike ended—in our defeat 
—I had to face the problem of getting 
a living. I had no trade and no 
commercial training. I was a maker 
of sermons and had voluntarily and 
religiously closed the market for my 
wares. Temporarily I became a la- 
borer at the docks for the princely wage 
of four dollars a week. Night after 
night I dragged myself home too tired 
to eat, my back aching terribly and my 
hands torn and bleeding. I missed the 
ease and refinement of my old life, I 
missed many things which my $2,000 a 
year had made possible, but I gained 
self-respect and spiritual peace. With- 
out thought of price or financial gain I 
had a new pulpit in my spare time— 
evenings after ten hours’ toil and Sun- 
days—the soap-box at the street corners. 
Quixotic, you say? Well, perhaps so; 
but if I had to go through life again 
under the same conditions I should pray 
for strength to do the same. I knew 
what the “Blacklist” meant in those 
days and the hunger and suffering the 
“ Blacklist ” brings with it. Many a 
night have I slept in some doorway or 
beneath some arch. Socialism didn’t pay 
and, thank heavens, there was no oppor- 
tunity for the professional Socialist agi- 
tator. Many times I have given Socialist 
lectures while desperately hungry and 
afterward in my pride have refused to 
accept “ carfare ” from my comrades, tho 
I was thus obliged to walk many miles. 
I have known scores of others to do the 
same thing. I do not defend it, nor do 
I criticise it. I merely set it down as an 


interesting phase of many a Socialist 
agitator’s life. 

But such poverty is hard to bear, 
especially for one who has known the 
Howevet 


sweets and comforts of life. 

















WHY I LEFT THE MINISTRY 


the earnest soul rebels against “ tainted 
money,” hunger is a terrible trial. Per- 
haps, therefore, it was just as much the 
latter—or even more so—than the con- 
viction that the ministry claimed my life 
which induced me to accept an invitation, 
delicately proferred by a good friend, to 
preach in a Unitarian Church with a view 
to accepting its pastorate. Two Sundays 
I preached there, four sermons in all. I 
shall never forget the agony of soul I 
suffered the night that preceded the day 
upon which I had to give my decision 
to the Church committee. They liked 
my preaching and I liked their intel- 
lectual freedom tremendously. My love 
for the ministry of the pulpit drew me 
on; poverty pushed in the same direction. 
On the other hand, the Socialist ideal 
beckoned me to the field of strife and 
sacrifice. Fear held me captive. When 
I entered the meeting of the committee 
I did not know what my answer was to 
be, tho I felt most inclined to accept the 
appointment. But I did not. I refused 
in the most emphatic terms and turned 
again to Socialism, poverty and freedom. 
Why this decision? the reader may ask, 
and I can only reply, because I saw in 
this church practically identical social 
conditions. Here, too, the masters of 
other men’s lives vainly babbled of a 
Brotherhood they could not feel, and 
here, too, I felt the old spiritual asphyxi- 
ation. I knew that there was no way in 
which I could be free to voice wronged 
Labor’s demands and to fight its battles 
while I remained in the pulpit, and if I 
kept silent my conscience must forever 
accuse me of the betrayal of my own 
soul. I had kept faith with my soul—I 
was free! 

Newspaper work, so much easier for 
me than laboring at the docks, tho not 
without its hardships, kept me from real 
poverty during the next few years, but 
the conflict between Socialism and ma- 
terial interests was never far away. 
Sometimes one had to refuse to write— 
even under the cover of anonymity— 
things opposed to one’s convictions. 
Sometimes one had to speak, when si- 
lence was not golden, but black and 
treacherous. And the fact of being a 
known Socialist was enough to keep a 
good deal of grist from one’s mill. One 
never got far above the line of bare sub- 
sistence, but there was always compara- 
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tive freedom and, above all, the joy of 
the most loyal and splendid comradeship. 
From England’s great poet-artist down 
to the unlettered comrade at the dock- 
gates looking for work there came only 
comradeship, loyal and inspiring com- 
radeship. Years have widened the circle, 
till now its circumference includes many 
lands, and I aver that of all that my life 
has known of spiritual good “the dear 
love of comrades,” of which Whitman 
sang and which the Socialist movement 
more than any other comprehends, must 
be accounted best and most precious. 

I had been away from the Church sev- 
eral years after my experiment with the 
Unitarian Church when an intense long- 
ing for the ministry again beset me. 
Could I find a congregation willing to 
give me complete freedom? An old 
friend, a brother minister of the old days, 
said that I could. “ You will find a great 
change in the Church now; the old con- 
ditions no longer obtain. There is not 
the same narrowness; the Church nowa- 
days recognizes its social obligations.” 
This and much more to the same effect 
led me again to the pulpit, in a smaller 
church of my old denomination. No man 
ever entered the service of the Church 
with more earnest desire to give himself 
unreservedly to its highest and best work 
or with greater longing for the anchor- 
age of its faith. But in vain. In less 
than three months I was outside again. 
I had found the old conditions still pre- 
vailing. There was no real belief in the 
Gospel of Brotherhood. Earnest enough 
about the welfare of the souls of Hotten- 
tots in Africa, these Christians cared lit- 
tle or nothing for the bodies or the souls 
of the men, women and children of their 
own town. In a dim way they realized 
that salvation of the souls of these fellow 
creatures at home could not be accom- 
plished except through salvation of their 
bodies. And Vested Interests forbade 
that. Here was the Slum-lord and the 
Work-lord, here, in the Church of 
Christ; corrupt and selfish political 
power was ensconced in the pews. I was 
helpless in the pulpit. So long as my 
bread came from these sources I was 
prevented from attacking the roots of the 
evils which mocked my preaching and 
distressed my soul. Could I accept my 
salary knowing that it came in large part 
directly from the oppressors of the poor, 
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and that I could not accept it upon other 
terms than keeping silent upon the real 
causes of social strife and misery, with- 
out shame and humiliation? I answered 
these questionings of my soul when, for 
the third and last time, I stepped out 
from the ministry, free! 

I came to America and devoted myself 
to teaching and to such literary work as 
I had time for. From coast to coast I 
have lectured for Socialism, and my vote 
and influence in the last election went for 
Mr. Debs. I have not been hired to 
speak, and no man has ever attempted to 
restrict my utterance. Just as I have 
found far more comradeship and spirit- 
uality in the Socialist movement than in 
the Church, so have I found far greater 
liberty. And with the growth of ma- 
terial prosperity my love for Socialism 
has also grown. Naturally, I have 
studied carefully, as carefully as an out- 
sider may, the situation of the Church 
here in relation to the social problem. I 
have discussed the question with scores 
of ministers of various denominations 
and I have not been able to find that con- 
ditions are better than in the Old World. 
Sometimes, indeed, I have thought them 
worse. I know at least a dozen men in 
this country who have been forced to 
leave their pulpits on account of their 
Socialism, and I know more than twice 
as many who would gladly leave the 
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Church if they could, so keenly do they 
feel the oppression by which they are 
hampered and confined. Caged bird 
never yearned for the freedom of the 
fields with greater earnestness than 
many of these men are to-day yearning 
for independence, economic and moral. 

If this reads like an arraignment of 
the Church it is only so in the sense that 
the Church life as I and many others 
know it is its own arraignment. I have 
but set down my personal experiences. 
No one, I think, can justly say that I 
have judged the Church hastily or harsh- 
ly. Drawn to it by the purity of its 
ideals, by the matchless beauty of the 
life of its founder, Christ, I have been 
repelled by its unfaith, its hypocrisy and 
mammon worship. Despite its often 
loudly proclaimed materialism, I have 
found more of the spirit of Jesus in the 
political Socialist movement than in the 
Church. Like “ A Socialist,” I have tried 
both; but, unlike him, I have found that 
I can be a better and more useful Social- 
ist outside of the Church; aye, a 
better Christian in the Socialist Army 
fighting’ for the Commonwealth of 
Emancipated Labor than in the pulpit. 
How true are dear Liebknecht’s words: 
“ How wonderfully alike, after all, are 
human experiences, but how different 
really have been the experiences that 
seem alike!” 


The Cross of Father Agaphon 


BY ERNEST CROSBY 


Tuey flocked from hovels far and near 
Before the break of day, 

And down dark alleys deep with snow 
In silence made their way; 

And there were workers with their wives 
In holiday attire, 

And maids and lads and babes-in-arms 
And many an aged sire. 


For it was Father Agaphon 
Who told them they must meet 

And gather round his golden Cross 
Upon the great high street. 

And they must come unarmed, he said, 
As friends and not as foes, 

To bear their grievance to the Czar 

And tell him of their woes. 


For he their Little Father was, 
Who loved his people well, 

And when he learned their wretched plight 
And how it all befell 

Full soon their rights he would accord 
Of wage and life and limb. 

“So let us take the Cross,” quoth he, 
“And march with it to him.” 


And happy was that Cross forsooth 
In that blithe companie 

Of toilers and their kith and kin, 
All marching to be free. 

And thus that happy Cross spake forth, 
When as the rising sun 

Tipped with one ray its gilded arms, 
Before the march begun. 

















“Thank God!” it-cried, “once more I see 
The goodly days of old, 

When I was champion of the poor, 
Nor masked by foil of gold ;— 

When husbandmen and fisher-folk 
Held me with love on high, 

And when I sought the humblest cot 
And passed the palace by. 


“Too long have I been overlaid 
With chrysolites and pearls, 

Reposing on the crowns of kings 
And coronets of earls ;— 

Too long on conquerors’ standards borne 
Above a prostrate foe,— 

The badge of wealth, ambition, rank, 
Disdain and pomp and show. 


“Too long have prelates made of me 
The symbol of their pride,— 

The summit of their mitre’s boast, 
And all their sins beside. 

Too long on vast cathedral domes 
I chose to dominate, 

And grace the sway of tyrant kings 
And army, Church and State. 


“But here it is that I was born, 
And here that I belong, 

Among God’s common populace, 
To lead against the wrong. 

Freedom and love, the spirits twain 
Upon my bosom crost, 

And now, again, I feel their throb, 
For many ages lost.” 


Then forth marched Father Agaphon, 
Holding the Cross before, 

And at his heels the eager throng 
Pressed round him more and more. 

And now ere long they look to find, 
Seated upon his throne, 

Their Little Father, who can best 
Provide for all his own. 


But, hark! The beat of marching feet,— 
Beyond the bridge,—just there! 

They halt,—a sharp report is heard,— 
And, whistling through the air, 

The fiend of death flies past unseen _ 
With gasp and groan and shriek. 

A score fall writhing round the Cross 
Ere Agaphon can speak. 


THE CROSS OF FATHER AGAPHON 


And did he fall a victim, too? 
Alas! that none should know. 
He leads no longer, and the Cross 
Sinks in the blood-stained snow. 
The dead and dying spread around, 
Woman and man and child; 
For thus the Little Father thinks 

They may be reconciled! 


And as the Cross lay under foot, 
What may its thoughts have been? 
Still of the goodly olden times, 
Those days of stress, I ween,— 
When in the bleak arena’s hush 
The martyr kissed its face, 
While the wild beasts of yore closed in 
To give their death-embrace ;— 


And of the ancient lowly poor 
Hunted by Roman lords, 
Or borne in slavery away 
By Goth and Vandal hordes ;— 
Or of its very natal day 
Of agony and shame, 
When on the crest of Golgotha 
It won its glorious name. 


For then it was,—as never since,— 
The sign of men oppressed,— 
Of those who strove for liberty, 
And those who longed for rest. 
Who stole it for the despot-brood? 
That was a foul deed done! 
But God bless him who brought it back,— 
Good Father Agaphon! 


The Cross is now at home once more; 
The exile has returned; 
And from it we may learn again 
What erst the glad world learned,— 
The old good tidings to the poor, 
The lesson of the free, 
The prophecies of neighbor-love 
And golden equity. 


Henceforth let kings and Czars proclaim 
What villainies they please,— 
Rapine and war and violence, 
And things still worse than these; 
But wo to them if e’er again 
They claim a right divine 
To raise above the Cross of love 
As their imperial sign! 


And those who fell, perchance they reached 
Another Father’s throne, 

And there they had a tale to tell 
To turn a heart of stone. 

And lo! they say the coward-Czar 
Upon his tinsel chair, 

Whene’er he thinks of that just bar, 
Trembles with chill despair. 


New York Ciry, 








Mr. Rockefeller as a Truth Teller 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


R. MURPHY ’S second reply ap- 
peared during a long absence 
from my home, and my answer 

is therefore much delayed. I will make 
it as brief as I can. 

Mr. Murphy has made it clear that 
there were two charters with similar 
names granted by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature—that of “the Southern Im- 
provement Company” and that of “the 
South Improvement Company.” The lat- 
ter charter was granted, as he says, May 
6th, 1871. I expressed a doubt of the 
existence of this latter charter, tho ad- 
mitting that it might have existed. That 
doubt was based upon a thorough exami- 
nation of the laws of 1871. It did not 
appear among those laws. In fact, the 
charter was published in an appendix to 
the laws of 1872. I did not look for it 
in that volume. Good lawyers tell me 
that they would never have thought of 
looking there for it. There is something 
mysterious about this publication; it is 
evident that the charter had a suspicious 
origin. 

The fact, however, is as Mr. Murphy 
stated it. He is right in this matter, and 
I am wrong. A “South Improvement 
Company ” was chartered by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature; it was this charter 
which Mr. Rockefeller and his friends 
purchased, and under which they organ- 
ized, in January, 1872; and when the 
question was put to Mr. Rockefeller 
whether he was a member of “the 
Southern Improvement Company,” and 
he said that he was not, he could not, 
under that answer, have been convicted 
of perjury. 

It must, however, be stated that the 
South Improvement Company, of which 
he was a member, was known through 
all its existence under both these names. 
Miss Tarbell quotes two pledges of se- 
crecy which its members were required 
to sign; in one of these it is called the 
“ South,” and in the other the “ South- 
ern” Improvement Company. In Miss 
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Tarbell’s book is a fac-simile of the black 
list of its members published while it was 
in existence in the Oil City Derrick, in 
which it was called “the Southern Im- 
provement Company.” Miss Tarbell 
says that “when W. G. Worden, the 
secretary of the company, was on the 
stand in Washington before the investi- 
gating committee in March, 1872, he 
used both terms to refer to the scheme.” 

It must also be remembered that it 
was this company, known by two names, 
and no other, about which information 
was sought. It does not appear that any 
other company with a similar name had 
been mentioned. There is no reason to 
believe that the existence of any other 
company was known to any one conduct- 
ing the investigation. When the words 
“Southern Improvement Company ” 
were used by the questioner the meaning 
of the question must have been under- 
stuod, and when Mr. Rockefeller replied 
that he was not a member of the com- 
pany he, of course, knew that his words 
would convey a false impression. Mr. 
Murphy says that it is puerile to expect 
any man to answer a question, under 
oath, in the sense in which he knows that 
it is asked. It may be, if one wishes to 
conceal the truth; but if he means to tell 
“the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth ” it is not puerile. 


So far, therefore, as this incident 
illustrates Mr. Rockefeller’s veracity we 
may say that it shows that he is willing 
to use language upon the witness stand 
in such a way as to convey a false im- 
pression, without exposing himself to 
the penalties of perjury. If we keep this 
in mind in our consideration of his state- 
ments we shall not be misled. 

There are two or three other bits of 
testimony, however, which are not so 
easily explained. A few minutes later 
in the investigation these questions were 
asked and answered: 


“Q. Hasn’t some company or companies 


























embraced within this Trust enjoyed from rail- 
roads more favorable freight rates than those 
rates accorded to refineries not in the Trust?” 
“A. I do not recall anything of the kind.” 
“Q. You have heard of such things?” 
“A. I have heard much in the papers about 
it.” (N. Y. Senate Reports, 1888; Document 
50, p. 420.) 


Before this investigation the Ohio Su- 
preme Court had denounced in the fol- 
lowing language an arrangement made 
between the Lake Shore Railroad and 
the Standard Oil Company: 


“The understanding was to keep the price 
down for the favored customer, but up for all 
others, and the inevitable tendency and effect 
of this contract was to enable the Standard 
Oil Company to establish and maintain an over- 
shadowing monopoly, to ruin all other operators 
and drive them out of business in all the region 
supplied by the defendant’s road, its branches 
and connecting lines.”—Ohio State Reports, 


43, pages 571-613. 


This was one of many similar trans- 
actions which Mr. Rockefeller, under 
oath, could not recall. 

In an earlier page of the same report 
the following testimony is found: 


“Q. Have they [the managers of the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust] sought in any way to diminish 
the amount of production of refined oil pro- 
duced by refineries which were not represented 
in the Trust—I mean outside—that might come 
into competition with them?” 


“A. Oh, no, sir.” 
“Q. Nothing of the kind?” 
“A. Oh, no, sir.” 


“Q. Do I understand you that they have not 
sought in any way to make the operations of 
refineries outside the Trust so unprofitable that 
parties would come into the Trust or have to 
abandon the business; has anything of that sort 
been done?” 

“A. They have not; no, sir, they have not.” 

N. Y. Senate Reports, 1888; 50, p. 385.) 


Finally, in 1880, Mr. Rockefeller made 
the following affidavit, as quoted by Miss 
Tarbell: 
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“Tt is not true, as stated by Mr. Teagle in his 
affidavit, that the Standard Oil Company, di- 
rectly or indirectly through its officers or 
agents, owns or controls the works of Worden, 
Frew & Co., Lockhart, Frew & Co., J. A. Bost- 
wick & Co., C. Pratt & Co. Acme Refining 
Company, Imperial Refining Company, Camden 
Consolidated Company and the Devoe Manufat- 
turing Company; nor is it true that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, directly or indirectly through 
its officers or agents, owns or controls the re- 
finery at Hunter’s Point, N. Y. It is not true 
that the Standard Oil Company, through its 
officers or agents, purchaséd or acquired the 
Empire Transportation Company, or furnished 
the money therefor.” Vol. I, p. 230. 

On p. 191 is the testimony of Presi- 
dent Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way, that the entire property of the Em- 
pire Transportation Company had been 
purchased by the Standard in October, 
1877; that “the negotiations were car- 
ried on in Philadelphia, Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Flagler mainly representing the 
Standard.” All the details of the trans- 
action are given, showing that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s officers and agents 
did purchase the property of the Empire 
Transportation Company. “There is 
also,” says Miss Tarbell, “ abundant evi- 
dence in existence that the works of 
Messrs. Pratt, Lockhart and Worden, at 
least, had been bought long before this 
affidavit was made, and paid for in 
Standard Oil Company stock, and that 
they were working in alliance with that 
company.” 

I have given these citations at some 
length because I do not wish to have it 
appear that the credibility of Mr. Rocke- 
feller as a witness has been lightly ques- 
tioned. The methods by which he has 
built up the largest fortune known to 
human history are now under investiga- 
tion, and those who defend or apologize 
for those methods rely largely on his 
own statements. The question concern- 
ing the value of his testimony is there- 
fore pertinent. 

Co.umBus, On10. 


























A Decision of Most 


Profound Im- 


portance 
BY JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D. 


Ex-SEcRETARY OF STATE 


HE above title is the characteriza- 
tion by Mr. Justice Brewer of a 
decision recently rendered by the 

Supreme Court of the United States in a 
Chinese case. It adds another to the long 
list of acts of an unfriendly class inflicted 
upon the Chinese people which have re- 
flected so unfavorably upon our nation. 

The case, briefly stated, is that of a 
native-born citizen of the United States 
who, having made a visit to China, the 
country of his parents, on reaching San 
Francisco was held by the immigration 
officials to be a Chinaman and was re- 
fused admittance into the United States. 
Under a writ of habeas corpus he was 
brought before the United States Dis- 
trict Judge of San Francisco, who upon 
hearing evidence decided that, having 
been born in this country, he was a citi- 
zen of the United States and as such 
entitled to admission. The case was ap- 
pealed by the Federal authorities through 
the Circuit Court of Appeals to the Su- 
preme Court. The latter court has just 
held that, in view of the act of Congress 
of August 18th, 1894, which provided 
that the decision of the proper immigra- 
tion officer excluding an alien from ad- 
mission is final, there can be no adjudica- 
tion of the question of citizenship by the 
courts and that relief cannot be had 
through the writ of habeas corpus. 

If this is to stand as the law in the 
United States, punishment by banish- 
ment may be inflicted upon a citizen of 
the United States in violation of what 
have heretofore been held to be inesti- 
mable guaranties of the Constitution, 
Article ITI, section 2, provided that “ the 
trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury;” and by 
the Fifth Amendment no person can “ be 
deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law,” and, further, “no 
person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
tal or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
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on presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury.” The highest court of our country 
has decided that due process of law is 
granted by the hearing before the immi- 
gration official ; that trial by jury may be 
in the same way superseded ; that a citi- 
zen may suffer the infamous punishment 
of perpetual banishment from the land 
of his birth by the same procedure, and 
that the writ of habeas corpus, so dearly 
prized as “the remedy which the law 
gives for the enforcement of the civil 
right of personal liberty,” is ineffective 
against the decision of an obscure immi- 
gration. officer. 

Let us see what is this “due process 
of law.” The immigration officer who 
controls the Constitutional guaranties 
above cited is rarely if ever possessed of 
any legal education and is chosen rather 
because of his fitness as a police officer 
or detective. Under the authority of the 
laws passed by Congress for the exclu- 
sion of Chinese laborers a series of 
rules have been adopted by the Immigra- 
tion Bureau. These rules provide that 
when a Chinese person arrives at a port 
or on the frontier of the United States 
the immigration officer shall prevent the 
Chinese person from having communica- 
tion with any one but the officer; that 
the officer shall examine him in private 
touching his right to admission, without 
any opportunity to secure the assistance 
of an attorney or friend, and that only 
such witnesses shall be heard as the 
examining officer shall designate, and 
they examined in private. In this way 
the right of the Chinese applicant to ad- 
mission is determined. If admission is 
denied, the applicant is advised of his 
right of appeal to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, when he can employ 
counsel, who is permitted, upon filing 
notice of appeal, to examine, but not to 
copy, the ex parte evidence taken by the 
immigration officer. Notice of appeal 


























must be filed within two days, and within 
three days a record of the case, including 
new affidavits (for there is no open or 
public hearing) must be forwarded to 
Washington. The burden of proof is 
placed on the Chinese person, and in 
every doubtful case the benefit of the 
doubt is given to the Government. No 
provision is made for summoning wit- 
nesses from a distance (for instance 
from the State in which the applicant 
was born) or taking depositions. 

Well might Mr. Justice Brewer ask: 


“If this be not a star chamber proceeding 
of the most stringent sort, what more is neces- 
sary to make it one? I do not see how any 
one can read these rules and hold that they 
constitute due process of law for the arrest 
and deportation of a citizen of the United 
States.” 


And this in a case where the applicant 
had been judicially determined to be an 
American citizen. Under such circum- 
stances the Justice quoted and the two 
colleagues who unite with him in dissent 
(Justices Peckham and Day) are justi- 
fied in the declaration: “ Such a decision 
is appalling.” 

I give the concluding paragraph of the 
dissenting opinion : 


“The statutes of the United States express- 
ly limit the finality of the determination of 
the immigration officers to the case of aliens. 
It has been conceded by the Government 
that those statutes do not apply to citizens, 
and this court made a most important decision 
based upon that concession. The rules of the 
department declare that the statutes do not 
apply to citizens, and yet in the face of all 
this we are told that they may be enforced 
against citizens, and that Congress so 
intended. Banishment of a citizen not 
merely removes him from the limits of his 
native land, but puts him beyond reach of 
any of the protecting clauses of the Constitu- 
tion. In other words, it strips him of the 
rights which are given to a citizen. I cannot 


believe that Congress intended to provide that 
a citizen, simply because he belongs to an 
obnoxious race, can be deprived of all the 
liberty and protection which the Constitution 
guarantees, and if it did so intend, I do not 
believe that it has the power to do so.” 
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The act of Congress which has brought 
about this “ appalling decision” was in- 
serted as an amendment to the Sundry 
Civil appropriation bill of 1894, and illus- 
trates the evil effects of such a method 
of procuring legislation. It was prepared 
at the Immigration Bureau, “ smuggled ” 
into the appropriation bill, where it had 
no legitimate place, and went through 
Congress without its real character being 
detected. As Justice Brewer remarks, 
doubtless Congress did not intend by its 
enactment to make it apply to citizens or 
to deprive them of their Constitutional 
guaranties. 

It is not my purpose to arraign the 
majority of the Supreme Court. If I at- 
tempted it I could not use stronger lan- 
guage than that uttered by one of its 
own members. Possibly the court be- 
lieved with President Grant that the best 
way to secure the repeal of a bad law was 
to enforce it vigorously. Such ought to 
be the result of the recent decision. 
When it is so plainly made to appear 
that under the act of 1894, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, an immigration 
officer may by a star chamber proceeding 
exclude a native-born citizen from his 
own country, Congress ought not to hesi- 
tate to repeal the law or so modify it as 
to remove this objectionable power. 

This occurrence emphasizes the neces- 
sity of cultivating among our people, and 
especially our rulers and lawmakers, a 
higher standard of justice in the treat- 
ment of the Chinese race. Our Secretary 
of State has justly won the commenda- 
tion of his countrymen for his efforts to 
preserve the independence and integrity 
of that great Empire so that our trade 
with it shall be free and unrestricted. 
Our Churches are contributing many mil- 
lions of dollars to carry thither our re- 
ligion and our civilization. But Con- 
gress, under the whip and spur of a small 
section of our population, enacts legisla- 
tion which affronts and maltreats that 
cultivated and populous nationality and 
in great measure undoes the enlightened 
work of our Government and _ the 
Churches. 


Wasuincron, D, C. 
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HERE are many elements combined 
in the most ordinary article of 
clothing; long-drawn strains of 

slowly dying influence from ancient 
times, young shoots born of new condi- 
tions, a body of persistent commonplace 
necessities, and, over it all, a kinetoscope 
flicker of evanescent “ style.” 

As a typical garment for this study 
none is more perfect than the shirt. The 
shirt is indeed the typical garment; from 
it in its first vague forms have been 
evolved all clothing for the body except 
what has crept up from the feet, as moc- 
casins, leggings and trousers. Our re- 
mote ancestors, wrapping themselves in 
the hides of their prey, found a large 
piece of leather, however daintily 
“dressed” by the patiently chewing 
women, a clumsy thing to keep on the 
body. They tied it with thongs and 
pinned it with thorns, and some bright 
genius finally cut a hole in it and stuck 
his head through. This was a great step 
and introduced the poncho, still in fashion 
in South America, and an excellent gar- 
ment for horseback riding in the rain. 

There remained much unnecessary 
bulk about the waist, even when tied in; 
so another fertile mind, holding his arms 
out straight sideways, while the flat hide 
fell before and behind him, had large 
pieces cut out from the space between 
arms and side, sewed up the edges of 
what remained, and the shirt was born. 

This body-garment put on over the 
head is liable to innumerable varieties of 
development and may be traced through 
them in the history of dress. 

It grew longer and longer, under in- 
fluences of luxury and idleness, and the 
symbolism of dignity and display, form- 
ing the robe and gown in all their myriad 
shapes; and was cut in two to make the 
petticoat. Its sleeves have trailed volumi- 
nously, pinched and bagged and puffed 
stiffly out, shrunk and shortened and dis- 
appeared to a shadowy shoulder strap, 
and the upper part has been cut away 
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well nigh to the waist in women’s exhibi- 
tion clothes; but the shirt is still the 
parent type for all this variation. It has 
survived through all the ages; fashion 
again and again has left man “ stripped 
to his shirt,” but always left him that. 
There is no lesser garment unless it is a 
pair of bathing tights. This venerable 
article, still useful, even indispensable, 
one would suppose to be as free from 
casual influences as any, as legitimately 
governed by the practical necessities of 
human clothing. These are obvious: 
First, protection, as against cold, wet and 
friction or worse attack, and second, 
modesty. These, with economic limita- 
tions and changes to suit local needs, 
would seem to be enough to govern a 
shirt, and where the shirt is wholly in- 
visible they are. An undershirt is a 
purely personal garment, giving a soft, 
warm, decorous covering, comfortable to 
the wearer, and blameless—save some- 
times for its price. This, like the inner 
lining of the chestnut burr or the soft 
skin of an egg, is delicately suited to its 
uses. Where it is the only shirt, or at 
least the principal one and often visible, 
as in some classes of labor, it becomes 
somewhat heavier and more resisting 
—outside wear being now a condition as 
well as inside warmth—but in general it 
is a gentle and satisfying garment. 
Not so the shirt proper, the shirt of com- 
merce, the shirt which is a signboard and 
visiting card far more than a garment. 
Since the undershirt was adopted and be- 
came the legitimate garment, doing the 
shirt’s work perfectly, the cotton or linen 
simulacrum outside was exempt from the 
pressure of legitimate needs, and left 
free to vary under the force of quite dif- 
ferent influences. 

There are several strong modifying 
forces constantly playing upon our gar- 
ments, and only a strict obedience to 
necessity saves any of them for normal 
use. Once absolved, even partially, from 
that use, and there are no limits to the 


























freaks of our clothing. There is the 
decorative impulse, apparently earlier 
than even modesty in savage tribes, and 
the instinct of display, the “ conspicuous 
consumption” of Veblen; besides the 
real symbolism which is neither one nor 
the other. 

As symbolism pure and simple we 
wear mourning, or at least women do. 
That men do not is because their clothes 
are so much more directly governed by 
use and they are so much more impor- 
tant members of society. We could not 
afford to have our motormen wear long 
crape veils. Fancy a court room with 
the judge covered as if about to be 
hanged! Fancy a railroad conductor 
coming down the aisle with a heavy black 
veil on! Fancy your butcher cutting 
chops with this somber drapery over his 
extremely necessary white apron! Fancy 
any human being of any sort of use 
cumbering his necessary activities with 
“the trappings of wo”! He could not 
afford it. We could not afford to have 
it. He reduces his symbolic grief to 
a hatband and strip about the sleeve, 
black gloves and tie, if he is well-to-do 
and punctilious, and his grief is just 
as real as if he were an ancient Hebrew 
rending his garments and defiling his 
hair with ashes. 

But women, who are not generally 
members of society at all, but only mem- 
bers of the family, preserve in that primi- 
tive status the primitive habits which be- 
long to its heydey, the patriarchal era, 
and change the questionable reason of 
their usual clothes into the unquestion- 
able folly of symbolic mourning. 

If they feel the need of advertising 
their distress, why not do it in the pa- 
pers: “Mrs. A. A. Johnsmith, widow, 
wishes to announce that she is prostrated 
with grief to the extent of $3 a yard— 
and 27 yards. Ohio papers please copy.” 
The reign of symbolism even in our age 
of airships is still strong. 

To return to our shirt, our “ boiled 
shirt,” deputizing its primal use to the 
undershirt, and becoming not a necessary 
garment, but “the mark of a gentleman.” 

Its first essential, cleanness, especially 
cleanness of the exhibitable parts, is far 
more a proof of good taste antl ability to 
pay laundry bills than any personal 
delicacy, for these same exhibitable parts 
are not, like the undershirt, in contact 
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with the body, nor, like the coat, in con- 
tact with all manner of outside dirt. 

A woolen coat, thick, heavy, dark col- 
ored, is worn for a year, two years, three 
years—a good overcoat for many years 
—without washing. The dust falls on it, 
the rain wets it and the dirt soaks in; it is 
rubbed against the coats of other men 
equally long-suffering ; if it was white at 
first it would look as foul as a mujik’s 
sheepskin. Little care we. It does not 
“ show.” 

Neither does the undershirt. That is 
the garment that cries for washing. But 
there are two or three or more outer for 
one under in the average wash. The 
white shirt with its snowy collar and 
cuffs symbolizes cleanliness—as the 
crape veil symbolizes grief. And what 
does the starch symbolize? 

Starch has nothing to do with modesty 
and little with protection. A starched 
fabric would resist light friction, as a 
cotton skirt among bushes, for instance, 
better than when unstarched; but a 
man’s shirt front meets no friction what- 
ever. It may bea trifle warmer, serving 
as a chest protector of a sort. 

But our friend the motorman and na- 
tives of the North in general make no 
use of starch for warming purposes. 

“Tt keeps clean longer,” the wash- 
woman will tell you. This is true of an 
apron or petticoat, of the cuff and collar 
edges also, but has no bearing on the 
shirtfront. 

That gleaming shield is also purely 
symbolic, giving an effect of metallic 
crispness far removed from the soft fin- 
ish of textile fabrics, and helping to cry 
aloud the real song of the shirt, “I am 
clean!” The fineness of the linen—in a 
garment that does not touch the body— 
is but an evidence of delicate breeding 
and ability to pay; whereas the detach- 
able collar and cuffs are a piece of “ pro- 
tective mimicry,” to give the same effect 
of superiority in these points attained by 
the man who can afford to wash seven 
shirts a week. 

There must be a noble satisfaction in 
the soul of the highminded and wealthy 
in wearing the self-collared and self- 
cuffed shirt ; noble but incommunicable— 
= in the confidence of private friend- 
ship. 

The clothes of men originally were 
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more symbolic than those of women. 
Among savages the “ceremonial cos- 
tumes,” as the dress of the war dancer 
or the medicine man, are mostly confined 
to men’s wear. In all the regalia still 
remaining to us, royal, legal, academic, 
military and official of any sort, we still 
find men wearing, with every appearance 
of satisfaction, a strictly symbolic cos- 
tume. See the police officers of New 
York; their very bodies symbolic of a 
plethora of power, tho it is to be doubted 
if such gross weight adds to efficiency in 
service. The costume of these men is 
purely an official convention, almost as 
much so as that of soldiers. 
“The men that fought at Minden 
They ’ad stocks beneath .their chins 
Six inches ’igh and more” ; 

and such throttling could in no way add 
to martial valor or activity, save spirit- 
ually. 

If a given article of dress is held by 
a given tribe of savages or body of of- 
ficials as indicative of something valua- 
ble they will proudly wear it, at any 
physical inconvenience. The tall hat of 
our times is as perfect an expression of 
this fact as could be given. Searching 
the history of costume, we find proud 
man forever seeking to add cubits to his 
stature. Priest and pope, king and em- 
peror, all manner of magnates, loom- 
ing large in their own minds and wishing 
to express this grandeur to the popular 
eye, they one and all erect a totem pole 
upon their heads as best they may. 

There is hardly a race or time where 
this impulse does not find some expres- 
sion; and we, who have lost so much— 
who may no longer glory in plumed 
helmets and towering crests of horse- 
hair, who have left off crown, coronet 
and tiara, cling desperately to the one 
dear remnant of former glories—the 
tall hat. 

In general shape it follows an endless 
tradition. The Egyptian Pharaohs, As- 
syrian and Persian kings thus piled their 
heads. 

And good Mr. Johnsmith, walking 
proudly in his shining “ tile,” transmits 
a race impulse thousands of years old, 
with never a brain throb of criticism. 

The monotony of men’s hats is almost 
as unbroken as that of turbaned Mos- 
lems, and this in proportion to the de- 
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gree of their civilization. As we revert 
to wilder earlier stages of social growth; 
or as some rebellious soul in himself de- 
mands a change, we find “soft hats” 
of various shapes: but in our greatest 
cities we wear a type of hat that would 
make a composite photograph nearly as 


clear as a single one. Perhaps some 
lingering echo of the armor period, when 
men’s clothing was as of turtles and 
hedgehogs, still makes itself heard in this 
stiff headgear. Even the ivory shirt- 
front may be a faint reminiscence of the 
days when the steel corselet shone in the 
sunlight. 

The racial mind is one unbroken cur- 
rent of transmitted impulse, and old feel- 
ings live long in it. 

But if men’s clothes are thus symbolic, 
what shall we say of women’s? 

If his life of a thousand activities has 
not yet eliminated many ancient dress- 
tendencies, what may we expect of 
hers, stationary and unvarying from the 
beginning of history? 

We may look for symbolism nearly as 
dominant as in savagery; and we shall 
not be disappointed. The primitive 
instinct of decoration, once so dominant 
in men’s clothes, is still dominantin wom- 
en’s and is sadly lacking in such civilized 
sense of beauty as should have long since 
elevated it. There is no lower grade of 
this savage decorative instinct than that 
which mutilates and deforms the body, 
yet this is a custom still maintained 
among women. 

Men, some men, sometimes compress 
the feet in an effort to symbolize gentil- 
ity, and in the oldest masculine order— 
the military—in older countries than ours 
men actually wear corsets and “ lace.” 
Men’s corsets are advertised in Euro- 
pean newspapers. Also in low ranks of 
life men still tattoo and wear earrings. 
But women deliberately alter the shape 
of the body under the conviction that it 
is thus beautified; as some tribes make 
Dutch cheeses of their “ calves,” and 
other slit the nose or file the teeth. 

It is a subtle and singular study, quite 
apart from any questions of hygiene, 
this using the body as a conventional 
shape to convey a feeling or idea, making 
a sort of ideograph of it ; a conventional- 
ized symbol of a living form! 

Seizing upon certain lines and pro- 
























portions as distinctively feminine, they 
would out-feminize femininity by exag- 
gerating them. Exactly the same prin- 
ciple is shown in the tailor who gives 
to the man a pair of stuffed epaulets to 
broaden his shoulders. It is masculine 
to have a broad chest and square shoul- 
ders—typically masculine. If the cus- 
tomer chance to lack these distinctions, 
tho he be as masculine as Marshal Saxe, 
the tailor sees to it that his garments 
shall symbolize his sex beyond dispute. 
So the dressmaker, not some one per- 
sonally responsible dressmaker, but the 
too complacent exponent of the racial 
mind, as shown in dress, sees to it that 
the woman shall have a small waist and 
large hips, quite regardless of her pro- 
testing bones and body, because she must 
not only be, but symbolize, femininity. 
This tassel of tablecloths in which we 
walk, yards upon yards of varied mate- 
rials—cotton, woolen and silk—a mass 
of folds inconvenient, uncomfortable, 
expensive, laborious, and in every way 
interfering with bodily freedom and 
right growth; this dragging weight 
which makes women short-legged and 
thick-hipped, feeble as walkers and un- 
able to run; which adds to the effort of 
every step they take and handicaps them 
in every danger—almost sure death in 
accidents by fire or water—why do wom- 
en wear these graveclothes-skirts? 

Absolutely and only as a matter of 
symbolism. 

Local symbolism at that—for in Tur- 
key and China, where women are nothing 
if not feminine, the skirt is not worn. 

It has nothing to do with maternity, 
Charles Reade to the contrary notwith- 
standing; for the naked savage and the 
trousered Oriental are quite as compe- 
tent in childbearing as we. 
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But we in our infinite wisdom have 
chosen to consider flowing raiment as 
symbolic of femininity, and, therefore, 
women wear it unresisting, from the less- 
filled cradle to the more-filled grave. As 
a matter of artistic symbolism it is true 
that lovely flowing robes do indicate lei- 
sure and dignity, and are so suitable for 
kings, priests and the learned professions. 

Under this head both men and women 
will always be justified, on proper occa- 
sions, in draping the light, swift, mobile 
grace of the human body in the fluent 
folds of cloth, as we caparison a horse 
for proud processions. 

This is no reason under heaven that 
she who is neither king, priest nor doctor 
in most cases, but mainly a hard-work- 
ing house servant, should be so cruelly 
hampered. 

At entertainments, in quiet evenings, 
when no exertion is required ; in the pul- 
pit, on the platform, at the desk, wher- 
ever no physical action is needed and an 
effect of dignity is desired, long robes 
are beautiful. 

But to trail on dirty streets or carry 
painfully in the hand, making one wish 
for a little cart like those tied to the fat- 
tailed sheep; to wear behind a counter, 
where every ounce of weight drags heav- 
ily on the aching back, or in the kitchen 
to catch grease and slop and scorch, or 
as we see them on poor draggled scrub- 
women—dirty and unwholesome work 
made dirtier and more unwholesome by 
these wet trappings—in any sort of 
action skirts are a hindrance and an in- 
jury. 

Yet as symbols we reverence and up- 
hold them, as the Forty-niners raised 
their hats and hurrahed at sight of a 
woman’s washing on a clothesline. 

New Yorx Crry. 








DO not think that the phrase para- 
lyzed Parliament exaggerates in 
any sense the condition of this pres- 

ent Parliament, which is now beyond all 
question drawing very near to its end. 
It seems to have lost its power of action 
or movement and to have hardly left in 
it even a consciousness of life. It can do 
nothing and, indeed, no longer makes 
any attempts to do anything. In the or- 
dinary course of things the closing days 
of a Parliament are full of life and en- 
ergy, of hope on the one side of the 
House and of resolve for a stubborn 
fight on the other. But in this, the pres- 
ent and what we must look upon as the 
closing, session of our Parliament there 
is only a quiet, easy-going confidence on 
the side of the Liberal Opposition and a 
hopeless indifference on the side of the 
Government. 

Even the vote of censure moved a few 
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days ago by the leader of the Opposition, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, did not 
bring the House into anything like a 
fervor of excitement. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman delivered a very telling, 
powerful and eloquent speech, arraign- 
ing the policy and the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration, and the debate was en- 
livened by many clever and even brilliant 
displays of argument and humor on both 
sides of the House, and yet somehow 
there never seemed to be much enthusi- 
asm about it. The Opposition, in fact, 
are confident of success when the Gen- 
eral Election comes on, and the support- 
ers of the Government have no serious 
hope of being able to hold their own, 
while the Prime Minister, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, is probably only looking out 
with a longing to be promptly relieved 
from the fatiguing and uncongenial task 
imposed upon him by his present official 
position. 

Even the reappearance in the House 
of the late Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr. George Wyndham, and his attempt 
to explain the reasons for his removal 
from his place in the administration of 
Irish affairs did not bring anything like 
excitement or even keen interest among 
the crowded listeners. The attempted 
explanation was, in fact, no explanation 
whatever, and the common impression 
was that Mr. Wyndham was generously 
endeavoring on behalf of his former 
official colleagues not to let the House 
know the full and real story of the dis- 
pute between him and them. Everybody 
knows that Sir Antony MacDonnell is 
the strong man in the whole Irish official 
situation, but Sir Antony MacDonnell 
is only Under Secretary in the Irish ad- 
ministration and he is a devoted advocate 
of the principle of Home Rule for Ire- 
land, and the general assumption is that 
Mr. Wyndham was regarded by his 
official colleagues as having yielded too 
far to the influence and the advice of the 
man who was his subordinate. The 
House and public, however, were not al- 
lowed to know anything concerning the 
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secret details of the struggle which took 
place between the Under Secretary for 
Ireland and the leading members of the 
Conservative Government, and every- 
body who listened to or read Mr. 
Wyndham’s speech must have felt that 
the late Chief Secretary was influenced 
by a too loyal desire not to make his own 
case good by disclosing any of the secret 
history belonging to the dispute which 
ended in his removal from office. This 
was, however, the central question of the 
whole debate, and when it became evi- 
dent that no light was to be thrown upon 
that particular question the House could 
not bring itself to any immediate interest 
in the discussion. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s vote of censure had not, of 
course, the remotest chance of being car- 
ried, for the Government still holds and 
must hold so long as the present Parlia- 
ment endures a majority of devoted 
adherents quite large enough to secure 
for them a substantial majority in the 
House. That majority was, of course, 
maintained when the division came on 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s mo- 
tion, and the vote of censure was de- 
cisively rejected. But this result brought 
no excitement with it, for everybody 
knew beforehand what was certain to 
happen, and the announcement of the 
Government majority was only regarded 
as a necessary formula like to that cry 
of “Who Goes Home?” which an- 
nounces the adjournment of each day’s 
sitting. 

Lord Dunraven is one of the members 
of the paralyzed Parliament—there are 
not a few, I am glad to say—on whom 
no touch of paralysis has come. Lord 
Dunraven, indeed, has acquired a new 
reputation during the recent period of 
political decay. He has played many 
successful parts in his varied and 
brilliant career. He has been a dis- 
tinguished soldier, a most successful 
war correspondent and an author of 
some books -which are likely to live in 
our literature. One of these, “ The Great 
Divide,” has been read by the whole 
reading world everywhere. My Ameri- 
can readers know something about his 
energy and his reputation as an enter- 
prising yachtsman. Of late years he has 
become identified with a new movement 
for the redress of Irish grievances, and 
the theory of devolution, about which we 
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heard so much during recent debates, 
owes its practical development mainly to 
him. The especial offense charged 
against Sir Antony MacDonnell and 
through him against Mr. Wyndham was 
that these men as Government officials 
had given themselves up too much to 
Lord Dunraven’s theories as to the best 
method to be pursued for the remedy of 
Ireland’s grievances. Lord Dunraven is 
a thorough believer in the principle that 
local self-government is the only prin- 
ciple by the operation of which a genuine 
and continuing improvement in Ireland’s 
condition can be realized. He is not in 
favor of the principle of Home Rule for 
Ireland—that is to say, of the national 
policy which would restore to Ireland 
her separate and independent Parlia- 
ment. His belief is that the best results 
to be accomplished by a Home Rule Par- 
liament could be obtained as surely and 
more safely by the working of his devo- 
lution theory, the theory which would 
establish all over Ireland local municipal 
bodies for the full and free management 
of Ireland’s business. This, of course, is 
a theory which the Irish Nationalist 
Party never could adopt, and I need 
hardly say that in this view I thoroughly 
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agree with that Irish Nationalist Party, 
among whom I worked for so many 
years in the House of Commons. 

But, then, altho Lord Dunraven does 
not yet see his way to go the full length 
with us, I cannot help believing that he 
is gradually coming round to our views 
and our principles and that we shall be- 
fore long be able to reckon him among 
professed Home Rulers. A speech which 
he delivered only a few days ago at a 
meeting in Manchester inclines me more 
and more hopefully to that expectation. 
But in the meantime it is quite certain 
that during the recent events in Ireland’s 
history he has come to the front in a 
most remarkable manner and has become 
one of the most prominent and one of 
the most commanding figures in the mo- 
mentous controversy. There is even some 
difference of opinion among Irish Na- 
tionalist members as to whether a fuller 
help might not have been judiciously 
given to Lord Dunraven’s principle of 
devolution and whether the Home Rule 
movement might not have been helped 
rather than hindered by such a combina- 
tion of forces. I am well aware that this 
is only the opinion of a small minority 
among the Irish Nationalists, but it is 
worth mentioning here if only to show 
that there is much yet to be expected 
from Lord Dunraven’s influence and ef- 
forts on behalf of a final settlement of 
the great Irish National question. 

Another member of the paralyzed Par- 
liament on whom no touch of Parlia- 
mentary or other paralysis appears to 
have come is Mr. Labouchere. That dis- 
tinguished and thoroughly independent 
member of the House of Commons has 
lately been delivering a speech in the 
representative chamber which for wit, 
humor, audacity and venturous repartee 
has surpassed anything even Labouchere 
has done for some time past. The speech 
was delivered in a debate on the intro- 
duction of a measure for the admission 
of women to the right of voting at Par- 
liamentary elections. I need hardly say 
that the measure was introduced by a 
private member, as my readers are not 
likely to assume that any proposal for so 
progressive a piece of legislation could 
have come from the present Conservative 
Government. Mr. Labouchere was en- 
tirely opposed to any such reform, and 
he employed all his humorous faculties 
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and his ingenuity of satire to throw 
ridicule on what is called the emancipa- 
tion of women and to strengthen by 
fresh and amusing illustrations the old 
familiar doctrine that women are best 
occupied when they are left at home to 
look after the house and to mind the 
children. 

Now when I give praise to Mr. Labou- 
chere’s speech | may fairly claim to be 
regarded as an impartial critic, for my 
views on the whole subject of woman’s 
emancipation are entirely opposed to 
those which Mr. Labouchere expressed 
in his own peculiar vein. But I cannot 
help admiring a really clever speech 
when I hear or read it, and I cannot but 
admit that Mr. Labouchere’s speech was 
really most original and amusing. When 
I say that the speech was original I do 
not mean to say that there was anything 
like originality in the arguments it con- 
tained, for Mr. Labouchere brought out 
only the ancient and familiar arguments 
for compelling women to keep to what 
our venerable forefathers were accus- 
tomed to regard as the proper and the 
only business of womanhood. But it was 
in the originality of his illustrations, in 
the genuine comic force with which he 
dashed off a sarcastic epigram and the 
ready wit with which he replied at once 
to some disparaging interruption that the 
power of the speech consisted, and I 
could not help admiring these qualities in 
themselves, however perverse may have 
been their application. The proposed 
measure was, of course, not carried. Mr. 
Labouchere has, I believe, for some time: 
ceased to be a regular resident of Lon- 
don or any part of England and has set 
up a home in delightful Florence. But 
he comes over to this country very often 
to fulfill his duties as a member of the 
House of Commons, and there is always 
a large attendance of members when it is 
known that Labouchere is about to take 
part in the debate. He has always been 
independent and has often been some- 
what eccentric in his Opinions and has 
never been a pledged supporter of any 
Administration or of any political party. 
To use a somewhat colloquial phrase, I 
may say that no one ever quite knows 
where to have him. But, on the other 
hand, every one knows quite well that 
when Labouchere rises to speak he is 
sure to say something worth listening to 





















and he never proved his capacity in that 
way more effectively than in his speech 
the other night on the political emancipa- 
tion of women. 

My American readers will be inter- 
ested in knowing that there is to be dur- 
ing the June of this year an organized 
celebration of the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of Charles Dickens’s death. There is in 
London an association called the “ Dick- 
ens Fellowship,” of which the official 
organ is Household Words, the weekly 
magazine founded by the great novelist. 
The president of this association is Mr. 
Henry F. Dickens, K. C., sixth son of 
Charles Dickens, and the society has a 
number of vice-presidents, among whose 
names will be found those of many of the 
most distinguished men and women in 
literature, art, science, the drama and po- 
litical life. The names of several of the 
Dickens family appear in this list. It 
also includes the names of Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, the distinguished painter; W. 
P. Frith, another Royal Academician ; 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, Lord 
James of Hereford, W. Moy Thomas, 
J. M. Barrie, T. P. O’Connor, Sir Henry 
Irving and many others of distinction. 
We have in London a publication called 
The Dickensian, described on its title- 
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page as “A magazine for Dickens 
lovers,” edited by B. W. Matz, which de- 
votes itself to monthly articles dealing 
with Dickens and his work and his fame, 
and liberally illustrated by drawings de- 
picting streets and countrysides and 
buildings described under fictitious 
names in the illustrious novelist’s stories. 
The editor of The Dickensian intends to 
make his June number a memorial of the 
coming demonstration, and I think that 
memorial number may reckon upon a 
very extensive and indeed a world-wide 
circulation. I shall be much surprised if 
a few copies of that number do not find 
their way into New York and a goodmany 
other cities of the United States. The 
influence of Dickens throughout his na- 
tive England and throughout all coun- 
tries where the English language is 
spoken is not in any sense diminishing 
as the years go on. We do not stop to 
criticise him now as we might have done 
while he was still living and working in 
our literature. We take him as he is 
and we recognize in him one of the 
greatest and most enduring forces in the 
prose literature of modern England, as 
one of the novelists who are “a posses- 
sion forever to all generations of men.” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Is the Arts and 


Crafts Movement 


Degenerate? 


BY MARTHA S. BENSLEY 


[Miss Bensley is a young woman who dares to flout the fashion and has ideas of her 
own, as the following article attests, and being an artist herself, and even a faddist (she 
lives by preference in a rented tenement in the slums), her views cannot be refuted on 
the ground that she does not know what she is talking about.—Ep1Tor.] 


NE of the surprising developments 
of recent years is the revival of 
the handicrafts in this country. 

The Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor for 
November, 1904, reports the progress 
of hand industries in nearly one hundred 
centers in twenty-five States. 

This activity is viewed with com- 
plaisance by several different classes of 
people. Those interested in art believe 
that it will destroy the ugliness of our 


material surroundings; the wealthy wel- 
come hand products as distinctive posses- 
sions which their money will command, 
while some economists see in it the com- 
mercial independence of the laborer. 
Therefore, the making of things by 
hand, instead of retaining its proper place 
in our civilization, is pushed to the front ; 
it gets a new name; it is called the Arts 
and Crafts Movement, and ceases to be 
thought the disagreeable primitive neces- 
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sity which it is in itself. It seems no 
longer a makeshift without intent or per- 
manence; it has a special pedestal as- 
signed to it, and seems to subserve those 
artistic interests which in reality it trou- 
bles. It is directed into the channel of 
industry, and is made to become the very 
staple of art as held in honor in our un- 
enlightened day. In truth it is become 
the safeguard of stagnation, the guar- 
anty of reaction, in the society which 
takes it for a household god. It inspires 
its devotees with scorn of the machine 
and stultifies the appreciation of me- 
chanical perfection on the one hand, 
while on the other it makes the means by 
which a thing is produced of greater 
value than the thing itself. 

Of the several reasons given for this 
revival the one that comes most to our 
ears is that machine made things are 
ugly and cheap. William Morris cries 
out against “the great revolution in the 
production of wares, which this century 
only has seen on the road to completion, 
and which on the face of it, and perhaps 
essentially, is hostile to art.” 

He and his followers say that cloths 
dyed by aniline products in the factories 
have no beauty; that the colors are not 
permanent as are the vegetable colorings, 
nor the fabric as durable as that made 
by hand. They claim that factory made 
furniture is ungraceful in shape, made 
of poorly seasoned wood, badly put to- 
gether, and upholstered in leather so 
finished that it rots, or with tapestry 
that is garish and cheap and which of- 
fends the eye. According to them, the 
pottery commercially produced has no 
distinction, no individuality ; the machine 
made baskets are fragile, the machine 
wood-carving coarse, the bookbinding 
inappropriate and inconvenient, the 
printing poor and hard to read, and the 
iron work vulgar tho ornate. 

This charge of ugliness and cheapness 
can be easily answered even while admit- 
ting that it is true. Fabrics made by 
machinery can be as easily dyed with 
vegetable dyes as can hand made cloths, 
and every year the less expensive aniline 
dyes are made artistically more beautiful 
and chemically more permanent. As 
for the quality of the fabric, any one who 
will examine without sentiment and with- 
out prejudice the linen and homespun 
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made by our grandmothers will see the 
unevenness of the threads and the irregu- 
larity of the surface. These cloths are 
beautiful in spite, not because, of the 
fact that they are hand made. Some 
have claimed that the machine made linen 
is less stable than that made on hand 
looms because the size used in the fac- 
tory causes the threads to break. But 
why need the factory use size? It is not 
a necessity of manufacture. 

Some factory furniture is undoubtedly 
ungraceful ; none of it need be. A beau- 
tiful design is as easily followed by a 
machine as an ugly one. Machine made 
furniture can be made of well-seasoned 
lumber as easily as can that made by 
hand. As for the putting together, a 
factory can refrain from poor glue as 
well as a man, and a machine can make 
and drive the wooden pegs which are 
said to be better than nails as well as 
any individual. Individuality and dis- 
tinction may perhaps be lost by the mere 
fact of infinite reproduction, but beauty 
need not be, and our wares can be as 
lovely in shape and color even tho a thou- 
sand drink from cups of the same shape. 
When they are ugly, not the machine, 
but the design is at fault. 

The machine is not to blame; if it does 
not do the work as well as a man it 
should be improved, not abolished. As 
an example of the power of the machine 
for beauty, the first wood engravings 
used as book illustrations were crude 
and less beautiful than the illuminations, 
but they were not abandoned and the 
hand product substituted for them on 
that account. Rather, they were im- 
proved ; the engravers became more skill- 
ful in making the plate—the pattern— 
and the machines for the printing were 
perfected till the wood engravings were 
more beautiful than the illuminations and 
far less costly. This in turn has been 
superseded by more and more perfect 
modes of reproduction, till the beauti- 
fully illustrated volume is within the 
reach of all. But here again is heard the 
retrogressive cry of the craftsman, as 
doubtless it rang when illuminations went 
out of vogue. Reginald Blomfield says: 

“The custom of getting illustrations from 
painters has led to the invention of all sorts of 
mechanical processes in order to transfer easel 
work direct to the printed page. The effect of 
































this upon book decoration has been deadly. 
Process work of this kind has gone far to kill 
wood engraving.” 


Why should not wood engraving be 
superseded by something better if its ex- 
tinction was a condition of progress? 
As well mourn for the five-toed horse! 
In this case the machine by putting itself 
more and more between the hand of the 
artist and his completed work has raised 
a craft to an art. 

As the chief tenet of the Arts and 
Crafts enthusiasts is that machine-made 
things are ugly and unserviceable, it is 
certainly fair to expect that hand-made 
things, and especially their own produc- 
tions, shall be both beautiful and useful. 
At a recent Arts and Crafts exhibition 
of pottery, where the entries were passed 
on by an arts and crafts jury, there were 
a large number of so-called jugs and 
vases which were only useful to look at. 
They were doubtless beautiful in color 
and shape when any desire for use was 
entirely eliminated from the mind, but 
many of them were so narrow at the 
mouth as to make it difficult to get water 
into them and to preclude all possibility 
of their either holding flowers or being 
washed inside. 

“Took,” said I to a dealer in china, 
“at the figure on the bottom of this 
plate ; it isn’t in the middle.” 

“T know,” he said; “but then it’s 
hand work, and if it was perfect people 
wouldn’t buy it—they’d think it was ma- 
chine made.” 

“The border around this doesn’t 
match at the corners,” I told a friend 
who proudly showed me her book-plate. 

“Yes, that’s true,” she replied; “ but 
it just shows it’s done by hand.” 

“How much of the carving on this 
cabinet is done by hand?” I asked the 
proprietor of a shop where they make 
reproductions of old hand-made furni- 
ture. 

“ Well, most of it is done by machin- 
ery,” he admitted. “A machine can 


copy the old designs better than a work- 
man, and we just have the surface fin- 
ished by hand to get the marks of the 
tools and make people think it’s all done 
that way.” 

These things would seem to prove that 
it isn’t the perfect product that they 
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want. But do we forgive imperfections 
simply because they show hand work? 
Is the means used so much more im- 
portant than the thing produced? 

Unquestionably there is a demand for 
this hand work. The moneyed class de- 
mands something distinctive and un- 
usual; it can pay for its fancies, and its 
desire is for something exclusive. Now 
this very phrase is its condemnation, for 
a thing to be exclusive must exclude. 
But these people who advocate the em- 
ployment of hand labor do not admit 
that their object is to produce a costly 
product for the use of the few. They 
base their claim to consideration on the 
theory that their products contain more 
beauty than those of the machine. Some- 
times, however, the real facts appear, as 
in this extract from a paper. on Em- 
broidery, by Mary E. Turner, a member 
of the London Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion Society. She says: 

“ Many things combine to make embroidery 
as fine as that of the past difficult of produc- 
tion, and there is nothing more against it than 
machinery, which floods the market with its 
cheap imitations, so that an embroidered dress 
is no longer the choice and rare production it 
once was. The machine-made imitation is so 
common and so cheap that a refined taste, sick 
of the vulgarity of the imitation, cares little 
even for the reality. When will people under- 
stand that the more ornament is slow and diffi- 
cult of production the more we appreciate it 
when we have got it; that it is because we 
know that the thought of a human brain and 
the skill of a human hand went into every 
stroke of a chisel, every touch of a brush, or 
every stitch placed by the needle, that we ad- 
mire, enjoy and wonder at the statue, the pic- 
ture or the needlework that is the result of 
that patience and that skill; and that we do not 
care about the ornament at all, and that it be- 
comes lifeless always, and often vulgar, when 
it has been made at little or no cost by a ma- 
chine which is ready at any moment to produce 
any quantity more of the same thing? All 
ornament and pattern was once produced by 
hand only; therefore it was always rare and 
costly and was valued accordingly.” 


There is but one interpretation of a 
statement of this sort—it means that we 
value statues, pictures, tapestries and all 
works of art, not because they are beau- 
tiful, but because they are hand made. 
According to this the only test of beauty 
would be the amount of work put on it; 
the more work the more beauty. If this 
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were true, and Raphael had painted a 
thousand Sistine Madonnas instead of 
one, we should not care for any of them. 
But in reality beauty is an intrinsic qual- 
ity; it has to do with quality, not quan- 
tity, and singularity is no characteristic 
of it. 

These Arts and Crafts people also 
claim that each article should be made by 
one definite person for another definite 
person, thus insuring a harmony of de- 
sign and use. Inveighing against the 
organization of modern industry, Walter 
Crane says: 


“The very producer, the designer, and 
craftsman, too, has been lost sight of, and his 
personality submerged, so that we have 
reached the reductio ad absurdum of an im- 
personal artist or craftsman trying to produce 
things of beauty for an impersonal and un- 
known public—a purely conjectural matter 
from first to last.” 


This shows how far aside from the 
conditions of modern production is the 
ideal of the Arts and Crafts people; they 
do not even attain it themselves when 
they sell their wares to the casual pur- 
chaser. 

It is, of course, true that the condi- 
tions under which any given piece of 
work shall be seen must be considered 
in the making; but in our modern city 
life how similar are thousands of condi- 
tions! One flat differeth not from an- 
other flat in glory. 

Another condition aimed at in the pro- 
duction of harmonious articles by the 
Arts and Crafts advocates is that the de- 
signer and maker should be one. T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson says of bookbinding: 


“The work as a craft of beauty suffers, as 
do the workmen, from the allocation of the 
different operations to different workmen. 
The work should be conceived of as one and 
be wholly executed by one person. It is the 
original work of an original mind working in 
freedom simultaneously with hand and brain 
and heart to produce a thing of use, which all 
time shall agree ever more and more also to 
call a thing of beauty.” 


So this idéal bookbinder must fold the 
sheets fresh from the press, sew them 
together, glue the back to the boards, put 
on the leather and finally ornament the 
whole with a tooled pattern of his own 
designing. This product should be har- 
monious throughout; should have a 
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subtle feeling permeating it which the 
machine-bound book lacks, and from the 
mere fact of being made by hand, the 
product of one heart and brain, should 
give a pleasure to the user far beyond 
what the mere wood-paper-cloth com- 
bination would warrant. 

But wait! Are there no jarring notes 
in this symphony? Are there not several 
things in this book which are the prod- 
ucts of other brains, hands and hearts? 
Why stop at the mere binding of the 
book? If beauty is produced by the 
binder sewing the back, more beauty 
would be produced by his raising the 
flax and spinning the thread he uses. If 
harmony is increased by his gluing and 
tooling the cover, should he not also cure 
and dye the leather he uses, and also 
raise, feed and slaughter the animals 
which provide the skins? Should he 
not mine the gold for the decoration? 
If he does not, will it not mar that subtle 
effect he is striving to produce? Then, 
too, he should design, cast and set the 
type, make the paper, make the illustra- 
tions, and, above all, write the book! 
Therefore, to produce a really perfect 
book the author, Mr. Howells, for in- 
stance, must combine the varied pro- 
fessions of paper maker, typesetter, gold 
miner, cattle raiser, butcher, tanner, flax 
farmer, designer, illustrator, bookbinder 
and many more. If a little hand work 
is good, more hand work is better, and 
then there would be no occasion for the 
plaint, “ Of the making of many books 
there is no end!” 

This indefinable something which we 
are led to expect in hand work, this har- 
mony which is to distinguish it from the 
product of the machine, has no necessary 
relation to the means of production. It 
is in reality only a combination of beauti- 
ful design and good execution, and the 
right machine can give more perfection 
in execution than the human hand. 

The true field for the artist in the 
crafts is as a maker of designs for the 
machine to execute. We cannot afford 


that each man shall be at liberty to pro- 
duce things after his own design, good 
or bad. If he can make only bad designs 
they should not be carried out, and the 
man that is capable of the good design 
should not waste his time in construc- 
If he does the community runs 


tion. 





























the danger of losing other good designs, 
and good designers are, and must al- 
ways be, rarer than good workmen. In 
just so much as this new movement is 
based on a search for what is new in 
art, on a longing for variety, as it is a 
making of patterns for the machine, a 
series of experiments, just so far is it 
good. But an industry which has as an 
aim only the production of a series of 
patterns, without ever getting to the con- 
struction of the things themselves, is an 
absurdity. 

Of the numerous centers of hand pro- 
duction mentioned in the United States 
report by far the larger part were 
started by charitable organizations or 
individuals, and many of them are still 
supported wholly or in part by others. 
The demand for their products is in gen- 
eral artificially stimulated and dependent 
partly on philanthropy. This is espe- 
cially true of the various textile indus- 
tries, such as the making of carpets, 
rugs, bed covers and hangings. The 
character of these societies is clearly 
shown in their titles, as: Philadelphia 
Society for the Employment and Instruc- 
tion of the Poor, and The Philadelphia 
Society of Art Needlework, to Provide 
Employment for Gentlewomen. This 
demand, therefore, is not a legitimate 
commercial one; it has no relation to the 
market and will certainly die as soon as 
its artificial support is removed. 

It is also claimed that the workmen 
themselves are desirous of returning to 
hand work. This claim is not advanced 
by the artisans themselves, but by other 
people who are anxious for their wel- 
fare. The bad conditions existing in fac- 
tories and the long hours of labor are 
given as reasons. Now the various labor 
organizations have discovered that it is 
only in the factories that the best condi- 
tions can be given, that light and air and 
decent conditions can be insisted on. In 
the factory the conditions as well as the 
price of labor are absolutely in the hands 
of the laborer; but these hand industries 
are carried on mostly in the houses of the 
various workers, where no supervision 
can be had of the hours of work, the age 
of the workers or the sanitary conditions. 
This is exactly the condition which has 
been fought under the title of the sweat- 
shop, but when managed by the Arts and 
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Crafts societies it masquerades unde: 
such names as the Fireside Industries 
and the Household Guild. It is the same 


question that has been thoroughly 
thrashed out in relation to the making of 
garments in our cities, and that it now 
reappears in the rural districts does not 
change the nature of it. 

It is sometimes argued that to do one 
thing continuously is narrowing; that 
the broader and more varied a man’s 
occupations and interests the more per- 
fect is his development and the greater 
his value. If this is true, then the soli- 
tary primeval savage, our overworked 
progenitor, was more perfectly de- 
veloped and of greater value than any 
inodern man. He must do every part of 
everything that was done. If we climb 
up far enough into our ancestral tree we 
find the ideal worker with the hands, the 
nian who had nothing but his hands to 
work with. Unfortunately he only 
existed in his pristine purity at the stage 
when the hand was just beginning to be 
‘livided in use from the foot. As soon 
as the hand fully arrived progressive 
man discovered substitutes for it and 
got other men to help him use them. 

There may be some truth in the idea 
that there is more pleasure in making 
the whole of a thing than in making a 
part of it; more joy in making a chair 
from the first smoothing of the rough 
timber to the final polish on the back 
than in only fitting the tapestry over the 
upholstered seat. But if this is so, it, too, 
is due to another primitive idea, that of 
independence. Many people mistake 
their distaste for the domination of an- 
other mind for their ability to work and 
think for themselves. In reality insub- 
ordination is not genius; it is not even 
pre-eminence; it is merely a lack of de- 
velopment. The really independent man 
ceased to exist ages ago; he vanished 
with the beginning of community life. 
We, his descendants, are not yet per- 
fectly fitted to co-operative existence, 
and tho we are practically interdepend- 
ent and would not know how to be any- 
thing else, we still indulge in that form 
of ancestor worship which keeps the in- 
dependent man as a cherished ideal. 
William Morris himself answered this 
plaint that there is no pleasure in co- 
operative work when he says: 























“ The special limitations of the work should 
be a pleasure to you, not a hindrance. If you 
are hampered by the material you are working 
in instead of being helped by it, you have so 
far not learned your business any more than 
the poet has who complains of the hardship 
of writing in measure and rime.” 


The machine has become a limiting 
condition of manufacture, and unhappi- 
ness in its use simply shows that the 
workman does not know his business. 

A man—one man—in a community, 
making things by and for himself, is an 
economic disease, as one cell, producing 
bone outside the regular, authorized 
bone-producing tract, clogs the circula- 
tion and becomes a center and cause of 
stagnation. This man working alone at 
any industry is the natural rival and 
enemy of all the others engaged in the 
same trade. The same man working at 
the same industry, but performing some 
special part of the general production, is 
the natural friend of the men with whom 
he works. Men are united, not divided, 
by the specialization of modern indus- 
try. That it takes an army of men to 
make one silver fork, unites, not sepa- 
rates, them. Industrial unity is impos- 
sible among men who are commercially 
independent. Economic dependence is 
the condition of our civilization and we 
should only progress backward by fight- 
ing against it 

The so-called failures of machinery 
are simply due to its undeveloped state, 
to the fact that it is still too much an 
aggregation of hand tools not yet 
enough centralized. Why should the 
manufacturer’s machines be condemned 
and the craftsman’s tools be tolerated? 
Has the needle which embroiders the 
fabric virtue, and the five thousand 
horse-power loom which weaves it 
none? Is the wood-carver’s knife the 
servant of art and the buzz-saw its 
enemy? Beauty is indeed a puny thing 
if steam or electricity can kill it! The 
hand and brain and heart are as intimate- 
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ly concerned in the use of these larger 
tools as with the simpler ones. The only 
difference is in favor of the more intri- 
cate mechanisms, for there the man rises 
more surely above the material he uses, 
its difficulties are more easily overcome, 
its possibilities more varied and more 
easily realized. 

As an archeological investigation this 
Arts and Crafts Movement may have a 
value; as a phase of modern industry it 
has none, and should be called by its 
proper name—retrogression. The handi- 
crafts once represented the best me- 
chanically and artistically which the age 
could produce, but that age has long 
gone by. Their reapparance is based on 
conditions which are transitory; on the ~ 
competitive system among manufactur- 
ers; on the incompetence of thé design- 
ers who make patterns for the machine; 
on the demand of the rich for exclusive 
possessions, and on the backwardness 
and ignorance of the artisan, which 
make him submit on the one hand to 
bad conditions of production in the fac- 
tory and, on the other, rebel against co- 
operative occupation. All these things 
can and will pass, and perhaps the only 
legitimate function of the handicrafts is 
to hurry this transition, and with it their 
own extinction. 

The tool, the machine, has made our 
civilization; has disseminated our art; 
has come near to freeing the laborer. 
Machinery is good—all of it! The 
nearer we come to that ideal point where 
we can press the button and the machine 
will do the rest the better for art as well 
as other things. Man grows through 
what he makes, and in working with his 
fellows to make beautiful things for a 
--orld of men he will grow more than in 
working by himself to make a thing for 
a man. The man and the product are one, 
and the measure of our civilization is the 
increasing victory of the machine over 
work with the hand. 


Cuicaco, IL. 





























A Modern Prophet 


Mr. H. G. WELLs’s visions of the 
future have taken two forms; he has 
written one series of awful warnings and 
one of hopeful anticipations. The most 
important stories of the first series are 
“The Time Machine,” foretelling the 
separation of mankind into two sub- 
species, a brutalized working race and 
a leisure race, living only for pleasure, 
“When the Sleeper Wakes,” in which 
he warns us of the absorption of all capi- 
tal in a single world trust, and “ A Story 
of Days to Come,” when the inhabitants 
shall. live in gigantic cities, where 
the noise, hustle, competition and 
intensity of life are a hundred times 
greater than they are now. 

But just as the higher critics have 
divided Isaiah into two prophets, so we 
must distinguish between the works of 
Wells, the Pessimist, and Wells, the Op- 
timist. The latter has also given us 
three volumes, more serious in form, de- 
picting the society of the future as it will, 
or at least as it might, be: “ Anticipa- 
tions,” “ Mankind in the Making,” and 
A Modern Utopia." 

He has rightly called it “ Modern,” 
for he has introduced several novelties 
not found in utopias of his predecessors ; 
among them may be mentioned a greater 
degree of privacy, of personal property, 
of freedom of locomotion and of choice 
of occupation. . He introduces machinery 
as the modern substitute for the slave 
labor on which Plato’s republic was 
built. He also brings in a personage 
who has never before appeared in a lit- 
erary utopia, but who will certainly be 
found in any utopia which shall be real- 
ized upon this earth—namely, the 
chronic kicker, a man who objects to all 
regulations and improvements and wants 
to go back to the good old times (our 
present), when everybody lived natural, 
free, wholesome and happy lives. 

Mr. Wells divides mankind into four 
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classes: The Poietic, who are men of 
1A Moppren Urorra. By H. G. Welle. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 





original genius, tho often erratic in tem- 
perament, endowed with imagination, the 
class from which come the great scien- 
tists, artists and religious leaders; the 
Kinetic, the men of ability, business men, 
administrators and efficient workers of 
all kinds ; the Dull, who are capable only 
of imitative and routine work, and the 
Base, those whose tendencies are toward 
evil and whose existence is a detriment 
to the State. For everybody work of 
some sort is provided and a minimum 
wage guaranteed, but those who do not 
earn more than this are debarred from 
marriage and other privileges. For 
criminals there are islands to which they 
are banished, each with his own kind, 
where they may live together free from 
external interference, in such peace and 
happiness as they are capable of attain- 
ing. On one island the chronic drunk- 
ards may live in one continual spree, and 
on another the incurable cheats may 
practice frenzied finance to their hearts’ 
content and live by fleecing each other. 

The difficulty with all utopias is that 
such a complex, systematized and well 
ordered social machine could not be 
managed by ordinary men. This ob- 
jection Mr. Wells acknowledges with 
his customary frankness, and meets the 
difficulty by conceiving his socialistic 
state as an aristarchy, controlled by a 
class of “voluntary noblemen,” called 
the Samurai, an order of noble-minded, 
public-spirited and efficient men under 
somewhat ascetic discipline and with a 
morality and code of honor of their own. 
Both the Samurai and their “ Bushido” 
are, of course, suggestions from feudal 
Japan. Mr. Wells says: 

“In the case of a utopia one assumes the best 
possible government, a government as merciful 
and deliberate as it is powerful and decisive.” 


But if we had this we would not need 
to worry about the forms of govern- 
ment, anything would do, even the Rus- 
sian bureaucracy, and until we do get 
such a government Mr. Wells’s brilliant 
theory will remain “an _ iridescent 
dream.” 
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The form he has chosen for A Modern 
Utopia is exceedingly unfortunate, the 
sudden alterations from argument to 
somance and from earth to the distant 
planet are as distressing, to use his own 
simile, as watching kinetoscope pictures 
when the light flickers. The essay ap- 
pended, a criticism of formal logic from 
the standpoint of the modern scientific 
conception of the uniqueness of the in- 
dividual, is a contribution of real value 
to the theory of thinking and written 
in a style as witty and original as that 
of Professor James. 

That Mr. Wells has not entirely aban- 
doned the field of the fantastic short 
story, in which he made his first reputa- 
tion, is shown by the appearance recently 
of Twelve Stories and a Dream.? None 
of them is equal to the best of his for- 
mer tales, but there are some that are 
very amusing and some quite gruesome. 
“The Dream of Armageddon” is in 
Mr. Wells’s “earlier manner ”—it is 
a vision of a pleasure city in Capri, 
whither the rich go to spend in riotous 
living the money they have wrung from 
the wage-slaves; it is a preliminary 
sketch to “ When the Sleeper Wakes.” 


Jw 
Thackeray in the United States 


THACKERAY made two visits to Amer- 
ica, three years apart, each of about five 
months’ duration. He came for money 
—‘shekels for his girls,” as he frankly 
admits in various letters. The money 
was fairly earned, jubilantly received and 
acknowledged with a sly twinkle of satis- 
faction in the fact that he was getting 
a gentle revenge for the loss of copy- 
right—a sort of royalty on pirated books. 
Like Matthew Arnold and Charles Dick- 
ens, he watched the inflow of shekels 
with rejoicing—shouted and danced, 
says Mr. Fields, when he was told that 
the tickets to his first course of lectures 
were all sold, and, as he rode to the lec- 
ture hall, “ insisted on thrusting both his 
long legs out of the carriage window, in 
deference, as he said, to his magnani- 
mous ticket holders.” 





2TWELVE StTorres ANDA DREAM. By A. G. Wells. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


* THACKERAY IN THE UNITED StTaTEs. By James 
Grant Wilson. With six score illustrations and a 
bibliography by Frederick 8S. Dickson. In two 
volumes. $10.00. 
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And the compliments went with the 
dollars. Wherever Thackeray journeyed 
he made himself welcome by his splendid 
big-boyishness and joviality. Seen at 
the best tables were his homely, beaming 
face, his humorous large eyes under 
large spectacles, his broken nose, the 
bridge of which his eyes never crossed 
without comment on the imperfection of 
the girders. It may be supposed that the 
observer at our Vanity Fair saw what- 
ever was droll, raw and uncomfortable. 
Some of this comes out in Mr. Wilson’s 
two large and handsome volumes, in the 
innumerable notes and notelets, in the 
somewhat motley collection of anecdotes, 
squibs, dinner-table talk, “ impressions ” 
contributed by admiring handshakers. 

But Thackeray was faithful to his 
promise not to write about us unkindly 
for the public. If he was ever tempted 
to do so he “ had it out with himself,” 
one would suppose, making a wry cari- 
cature of his own face. Making faces of 
himself and at himself was one of his 
greatest charms. The two volumes are 
full of these variations, drawn in the 
Punch vein, or perhaps in the Punch and 
Judy vein. 

In the best company also he sang his 
“Little Billee” and “Larry O’Toole,” 
getting in return as good as he gave— 
probably better in the purely musical line 
—from the sentimental songs of Curtis, 
the lively Irish melodies of Judge Daly 
and the plaintive humor of Christopher 
Cranch. He ate large oysters, “ the 
gentle substance of that marine concre- 
tion,” with “Sam” Ward, some of the 
bivalves being “ big, like babies,” which 
he “ swallowed gratefully,” altho he re- 
jected one “because it resembled the 
High Priest’s servant’s ear that Peter cut 
off.” 
More than the oysters, he enjoyed 
(without eating) the small boys, whom 
he always “ tipped,” if he dared; and the 
ladies, who were all beautiful, one of 
the prettiest being found in Philadelphia. 
Naturally he complimented her on her 
beauty, and very naturally she turned 
around delighted, to say to a friend: “ Ai 
most tellat.” He sees a young Quakeress 
at his lecture: 

“Lord, Lord, how pretty she was! There 
are hundreds of such everywhere, airy-looking 
little beings, with magnolia, no, not magnolia 
—what is that white flower you make bouquets 























of ?—camella, or camelia complexions, and last- 
ing not much longer.” 


He finds a second Beatrix in New 
York, and a slim, tall, brilliantly beauti- 
ful American girl, from whom he will 
probably model his Ethel Newcome. “I 
can’t live,” he says, “ without the tender- 
ness of some woman, and expect when I 
am sixty I shall be marrying a girl of 
eleven or twelve, innocent, barley-sugar 
loving, in a pinafore.” His death, occur- 
ring eight years before that age had come 
to him, delivered him from that tempta- 
tion. 

American readers will find in these 
two volumes nothing to complain of, 
everything to correct an ancient notion 
we all had that Thackeray was cynical. 


& 


Stories of the Human Spring- 
time* 

NoTHING in history is more remark- 
able than the recurrent stages of youth 
through which the world passes. The 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Jews, all 
grew old with their gods and philoso- 
phies. But wherever there has been a 
revival of religious spirituality in any 
vital form there has been a return of 
childhood and simplicity to the hearts 
of men. They discard the learning of a 
hundred centuries, go back to the primer 
view of things, and work up once more 
through their illusions to the old age of 
realities. Thus Isis passed, and Jupiter, 
and Moses and the prophets, giving place 
to Christianity and to another period of 
youth in the mind and spirit of the times. 
Now, Mr. Hewlett has selected this hu- 
man springtime of the Middle Ages for 
the scenes of the Fond Adventures which 
compose this volume. 

Then, War was the god, and Love 
was the mistress of the world, Religion 
was beginning over again, a mere matter 
of vows and taper-burnings, learning 
was as much a dalliance as loving, and 
might consist in writing verses to a lady’s 
eyes or in making a treatise upon such 
subjects as “ Why the extremities of lov- 
ers are at one time hot, and at another 
cold,” or “Why the bearers of loads 
sing as they go,” or “ Why insects die in 





* FonD ADVENTUEES. , By Maurice Hewlett. New 
-50, 


York : Harper Bros. 
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oil.” Science was a romance then and 
love the only reality. We have lost the 
very vocabulary of the time, but that 
which renders Mr. Hewlett a master at 
interpreting the personality and spirits 
of it into fiction is the fact that he makes 
a medieval use of modern terms, restores 
to some words, which we have long used 
to express the uninspired realism of pas- 
sion, their youth and innocency, and 
blows them up into delicately amorous 
phrases more becoming to the ideality 
of love, and he has inhoused them all by 
a naive humor, a smiling light which 
shines from every page. But that which 
peculiarly distinguishes him is the gal- 
lantry of his mind in dealing with the 
fierce virgins and brave knights of the 
times he has chosen. Nothing, for in- 
stance, can be more suggestive of flesh 
and blood, or of that fire element of 
pagan poetry (which the modern heroine 
no longer possesses), than his Lady 
Saill, heroine of “ The Heart’s Key.” 


“She was the elder of the two, and more 
superb, a golden lady with long yellow hair, 
like Helen’s, of Troy, and of fierce face ‘like a 
Siren’s when she has drowned a man . . . 
her gown was white, of thin silk, which fitted 
her so closely as to be a man’s despair to show 
how glorious she was and how remote. . . . 
Round her waist was a very broad girdle of 
gold, plates of gold riveted together with hinges 
and stuck with sard and emeralds of the sort 
they call the ‘Heart’s Key, the girdle which 
virgins must wear until they are wedded.” 


Maidens really look now as they did 
then, and the difference is not so much 
in the drapery as it is in the different, 
mere mantuamaking use of words. 

And the medieval mixture of good 
and bad in a man was not, according to 
Mr. Hewlett, the dull compound it is to- 
day. There never was a more engaging 
villain than this “ Brazenhead the Great,” 
and this description of him, how it fits 
in with some long forgotten youthful 
demand of the imagination: 

“T have spoken of his leanness, of his inches, 
of his thirst. It must be added that he was 
plentifully forested with hair, which drooped 
like ivy from the pent of his brows, leaped 
fiercely up from his lip to meet the falling tide; 
gave him a forked beard, crept upward from 
his chest, to the light of his throat; had in- 
vaded his ears and made his nostrils good 
cover for dormice in winter. I might 
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sing of this. I prefer a pean to his 
nose. An heroic nose, a trumpet, an 
ensign built upon imperial lines; broad rooted, 
full of gristle, ridged with sharp bone, abound- 
ing in callus, tapering exquisitely to a point, 
very flexible and quick. With this weapon of 
offense or defiance he could sneer you from 
manhood’s portly presence to a line of shame, 
with it comb his mustachios. When he was 
deferential it kissed his lip; combative, it 
cocked his hat.” 


Who else among modern writers 
makes such a witty and audacious appeal 
to that imagination which hatched the 
goblin fancies of our childhood? He 
makes an art of absurdity. ; 

But it is “ The Love Chase,” the last 
story of the series, in which Mr. Hewlett 
probably surpasses anything he has ever 
written. A review can give no adequate 
impression of the elements which go to 
make this a masterpiece in fiction. In 
his description of “Nello Nelli,” the 
young humorist who found himself 
strangely misfitted in ethics of that Ital- 
ian springtime of the fourteenth century, 
and even more strangely fitted to it in 
temperament, there is a mixture of 
poetry, satire and genial fancy that is 
as captivating as it is rare. 


a 


Justin McCarthy’s Autobiography 


Mr. Justin McCartuy in 1899 pub- 
lished two volumes of his “ Reminis- 
cences.” It might be conjectured that 
he had little more to tell, but a read- 
ing of the first fifty or sixty pages of his 
new volume, An /rishman’s Story,* soon 
disposes of any such supposition; for it 
is quite distinct from the “ Reminis- 
cences ” and has an interest peculiarly its 
own. It is the story of Mr. McCarthy’s 
busy life from the time he began work 
as a reporter on the Cork Examiner at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen to his re- 
tirement from the staff of the London 
Daily News and from the House of 
Commons in 1900. 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT need 
not be told that when Mr. McCarthy left 
Fleet Street and Westminster for his 
present home at Westgate-on-Sea he did 
not abandon literary work. He has writ- 
ten half a dozen books since then—fic- 


* AN IRISHMAN’S Story. By Justin McCarthy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
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tion, history and biography, and each 
month THE INDEPENDENT is favored 
with his interpretations of the move- 
ments in English politics and with his 
views on what is new in letters and art 
in England. Mr. McCarthy obviously 
takes pleasure in these letters for THE 
INDEPENDENT. Except for an occasional 
review for the London Daily Chronicle, 
they are the last tie Mr. McCarthy has 
with journalism—with the work in 
which he has been so eminently success- 
ful—and they continue a connection with 
THE INDEPENDENT which dates as far 
back as 1868, when he made a visit to 
this country which extended over two 
years, and when, as he recalls in the 
present volume, he was welcomed to a 
desk in the editorial rooms of THE In- 
DEPENDENT and wrote articles on the po- 
litical affairs of England, and gave his 
advice and suggestions on subjects of 
European interest. 

This American visit of 1868-70 is a 
landmark in Mr. McCarthy’s journalistic 
and literary career. He came here fresh 
from the editorial chair of the Morning 
Star, a London daily journal with which 
he had been connected since 1860, and 
where his work had brought him into 
close contact with Cobden, Bright, Lucas 
and other Radicals who had upheld the 
cause of the North in London. He had 
succeeded Lucas as editor, and when he 
came to New York his place was taken 
by Mr. John Morley. His desire to be 
active in the Irish cause took him back 
to London, where from 1870 until 1900 
he was continuously of the staff of the 
News, for his work as a historical writer 
and a novelist, and his active connection 
with the Irish Nationalist party from 
1879 to 1900, when he was of the House 
of Commons as member for Longford 
and Derry, did not entail any break in 
his work as a political leader writer for 
what was then the most dignified ex- 
ponent of Liberalism in England. 

Mr. McCarthy had long had a place 
at the editorial writers’ bench in the 
Press Gallery at Westminster ; and when 
he was elected member for Longford and 
moved from the Gallery to the green 
benches below he only added to his al- 
ready arduous work as a journalist the 
then more exacting duties of an Irish 
Nationalist member. 























His work brought him into pleasant 
contact with men prominent in various 
departments of life in England and Ire- 
land as well as in this country and on 
the Continent of Europe, and it is with 
his relations with statesmen and _ poli- 
ticians, journalists, authors and publish- 
ers that the greater part of An Irish- 
man’s Story is concerned. 

The columns of THE INDEPENDENT 


‘are the last place in which any stress 


need be laid on Mr. McCarthy’s amiable 
style. It is characteristic of this book, as 
it is of all Mr. McCarthy’s writings, and 
from first to last these autobiographical 
chapters have a charm, from the fact 
that they suggest that Mr. McCarthy has 
always met the world with a good heart 
and a kindly face, and that the world in 
his case has never failed to respond to 
his attitude toward it. 

& 


Jérn Uhl. By Gustav Frenssen. Translated 
by F. S. Delmer. Boston: Dana, Estes & 
Co. $1.50. 

This book is not likely to attract the 
ordinary novel reader, who wants to be 
carried breathlessly onward by an un- 
broken series of exciting incidents or 
equally exciting epigrams. It is a lei- 
surely story of German country life, writ- 
ten by the pastor of a remote Holland 
parish, who had time to observe the life 
around him and time to find just the right 
words to describe it. It is a story of the 
Gothic order of architecture, irregular, 
complex, with curious carvings and un- 
expected gargoyles. The description of 
the battle of Gravelotte reminds one of 
Zola’s picture of Sedan; some of the de- 
scriptions of a lonely lad’s thoughts are 
like Sudermann’s in “Dame Care.” 
Americans will not grow as enthusiastic 
as the Germans have over Frenssen, but 
there will be many who will appreciate 
it and recommend it to a few selected 
friends. The author may be congratu- 
lated upon having found such an inspired 
interpreter, who gives the essence rather 
than the mere meaning of the words. 
The translation shows remarkable poetic 
insight and is faithful rather than literal. 

& 
Italian Backgrounds. By Edith Wharton 


Illustrated by E. C. Peixotto. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Mrs. Wharton’s title finds its explana- 
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tion in the longest of these essays, where- 
in she calls attention to realistic bits of 
landscape. architecture or every day 
life, which the Italian artists were ac- 
customed to paint in the background of 
the conventional religious figures. 


“As with the study of Italian pictures, so 
it is with Italy herself. The country is di- 
vided, not into partes tres, but in two; a fore- 
ground and a background. The foreground is 
the property of the guide book and of its 
product, the mechanical sightseer; the back- 























Chiesa dei Miracoli, Brescia. From Wharton’s “ Ital- 
lan Backgrounds.” Copyright, 1905, by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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ground, that of the dawdler, the dreamer and 
the serious student of Italy.” 


It would seem impossible to get away 
from overdescribed places in Italy, but 
Mrs. Wharton is wonderfully successful 
at wandering in new by-paths and in dis- 
covering new shrines for the adoration 
of the artistic traveler. And even the 
streets, landscapes and pictures that are 
most familiar become again interesting 
as she describes their aspects under the 
varying conditions of weather, season, 
mood and circumstance. “ Italian back- 
grounds” such as these she has already 
drawn in her novels, but they are inter- 
esting enough to form a book by them- 
selves. 
ed 


A Rebel’s Recollections. By George Cary 
Eggleston. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00. [Fourth edition.] 

Reminiscences of Peace and War. By Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. [Third edition.] 


The popularity of these two books of 
Southern recollections is attested by the 
several editions of each that have been 
called for. Mr. Eggleston’s work first 
appeared as a series of papers in The 
Atlantic Monthly in 1874 and 1875, 
while Mrs. Pryor’s dates only from last 
fall. The charm of the old Virginia life 
—that is, the life of the well-to-do plant- 
ers—is admirably shown by both writ- 
ers, but both are equally oblivious to the 
life of the “ poor whites” and the ne- 
groes. For a picture of conditions dur- 
ing the war each book serves as a fitting 
complement to the other, Mr. Eggleston 


writing of the field and Mrs. Pryor of. 


the life in beleaguered Petersburg and 
Richmond. There is strong and true 
pathos in Mrs. Pryor’s recital of the 
heroism, the destitution and the suffer- 
ing of the Virginia women during the 
closing months of the struggle, and in 
the light of this account one can well 
understand Mr. Eggleston’s candid ad- 
mission that he never knew a thoroughly 
“reconstructed” Southern woman. 
Both writers, it is worthy of note, dwell 
upon the constant blunders of the Davis 
administration, and tho there is no de- 
nunciation and but little direct criticism, 
the impression given of the head of the 
Confederacy is a distinctly unfavorable 
one. ‘ 
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Poketown People. By Ella Middleton Tybout. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


This collection of negro tales is well 
written, so far as clever reproduction of 
dialect and sprightly descriptions con- 
stitute good writing. The inhabitants of 
Poketown are presented to us under 
circumstances whose interest varies con- 
siderably, ranging all the way from the 
really clever concert of “ The Offending 
Eye” to the trite and commonplace 
“ Ananias, of Poketown,” which is noth- 
ing more than the ancient theme—and 
it has not gained dignity with age—of 
regeneration accomplished in the youth- 
ful reprobate through the combined ef- 
fects of an opportune thunderstorm and 
overindulgence in green apples. The 
sketches are amusing, so far as they go; 
they do not go far enough in that they 
are never anything more than amusing. 
When the public first laughed over “ The 
Golden Wedding” and “ Lamentations 
of Jeremiah Johnson,” it yet laughed 
with eyelashes wet—and it keeps a tender 
memory for them to this day. Miss 
Tybout’s stories will be laughed over 
(not very hilariously) once, and put 
aside, because they depict the negro’s 
“eccentricities, superstitions, strange code 
of morality, and curious practical appli- 
cation of religion to everyday life” ab- 
solutely unrelieved by any other qualities. 
The point is not the ethical one of the 
injustice in painting the old-time negro 
without his redeeming features of affec- 
tion and loyalty; it is the purely literary 
one that the book palls, because of the 
persistence of one unvarying flavor. The 
author professes to have been prompted 
to her work by “affection” for “ the 
dark-skinned friends ” of her childhood, 
but it is precisely affection which her 
sketches conspicuously lack. 


o 


New 
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The Most Popular College Songs. 
York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
cents. 


The title of this book exactly fits its 
contents. Any one who has ever sung on 
one of the college glee clubs will recog- 
nize at least four-fifths of these songs. 
It is the best collection of the old “ stand- 
bys” that we have yet seen. 























The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


AN investigating committee com- 
posed of directors of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and appointed by 
the board has made a report in which 
substantially all of the charges hereto- 
fore brought to the attention of the 
public are sustained by proofs of the 
most convincing character. This re- 
port contained the severest censure of 
unfaithful officers, sharp condemnation 
of their use of the Society’s funds for 
personal gain, and unsparing criticism 
of loose business methods. In a cer- 
tain sense it was the board’s confes- 
sion of its own guilt. It recommended 
the removal of the three leading execu- 
tive officers, who are also members of 
the board, together with a thorough re- 
organization of the management and a 
return to the principles which should 
govern the conduct of a life insurance 
company. 

By a considerable majority this re- 
port was disapproved and rejected at 
a stormy meeting of the board; where- 
upon the most prominent members of 
the committee resigned. The censured 
officers remain in control. The board 
has virtually said that their acts do not 
deserve the disapproval expressed by 
its own committee. They are free, so 
far as directors’ restraint is concerned, 
to continue the practices, unjust and 
probably unlawful, which both the 
committee and the public have de- 
nounced. Such is the situation which 
the 600,000 policy holders of this great 
fiduciary institution may justly regard 
with indignation and anxiety, altho the 
solvency of the Society has not been 
impaired and we are confident. that 
their investments will be saved. 

Complaint is made by both of the 
contending factions in the management 
that the Frick-Harriman report was 
not entirely impartial, that it was un- 
duly severe with respect to some per- 
sons and offenses, but too lenient or 
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even silent with respect to others not 
less censurable. It seems to us that 
the committee’s condemnation was not 
apportioned strictly in accordance with 
the magnitude of the offenses de- 
nounced. Still, the evidence cited 
shows that no one was unjustly ac- 
cused in the committee’s conclusions, 
or undeservedly presented for punish- 
ment. The punishment suggested, 
however, while apparently uniform, is 
in reality much more severe for two of 
the condemned officers than for the 
other; and the two deserve less than 
should be given to the third. If Mr. 
Hyde should retire from office, he still 
would control the Society, and the 
character of the board would still be 
determined by his shares of stock. Re- 
moval from office would be punishment 
much less severe for him than for 
President Alexander and Second Vice- 
President Tarbell. 

Except with respect to its apportion- 
ment of censure and. punishment for 
the offenses which it considers, the re- 
port, so far as it goes, is just in its se- 
verity. But it does not go far enough; 
it does not cover enough ground. We 
mean by this that its enumeration of 
the objectionable financial operations is 
incomplete; that it is silent concerning 
certain loans, syndicate transactions 
and sales of securities in which promi- 
nent and influential members of the 
board were profitably interested. Why 
were these omitted, after all with which 
Mr. Hyde and Mr. Alexander and two 
or three other directors were connected 
had been set forth in detail and de- 
nounced? Was it for the reason that 
a member of the committee itself was 
interested in them? 

It might have been foreseen that the 
omission of such instances, concerning 
which the investigators ought to have 
expressed their opinion, would be cited 
as proof of the committee’s partiality 
and as tending to support current the- 
ories as to the purpose of certain pow- 
erful financial forces to exclude com- 
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petitors in a contest for control of the 
Equitable’s $400,000,000 of assets and 
$80,000,000 of surplus. It was in the 
omissions and silences of the report 
that its weakness was to be found. 

Still, it was a just statement with 
respect to the offenses which it did enu- 
merate and denounce, and the rejec- 
tion of the whole of it was not only a 
blunder, but a distinct challenge to the 
protesting policy holders and the au- 
thorities. The Society cannot be per- 
mitted to remain in its present condi- 
tion and under the management of the 
men whose perverted views of their 
duties and responsibility have thus 
been exposed. 

It is not expected now that the com- 
mittee appointed to nominate a board 
chairman with unlimited power will 
serve, nor is it probable that the elec- 
tion of such an officer would satisfy 
policy holders and the public. The re- 
cent decision in the Lord suit will pre- 
vent for a considerable time, at least, 
even such gradual mutualization as Mr. 
Hyde might permit. The resolution 
requesting Mr. Hyde to divest himself 
within three months of his stock con- 
trol offers nothing tangible at the pres- 
ent time. What the public desires and 
what it should have is a thorough in- 
vestigation by representatives of the 
people. Demand for such an inquiry 
has been stimulated not only by the 
committee’s disclosures and the rejec- 
tion of its report, but also by the failure 
of the State Superintendent of Insurance 
to do his plain duty in the case of the 
Society. 

An investigation should be made by 
the Legislature of New York, which is 
soon to be called in special session to 
act upon the proved charges against 
Justice Warren B. Hooker. The re- 
moval of so unworthy a judge from the 
Supreme Court of the State is greatly 
to be desired, but the case of the Equi- 
table is one of much larger importance. 
It is clearly the duty of Governor Hig- 
gins to lay this case before the Legis- 
lature and to ask for a searching in- 
quiry. If Justice Hooker should now 
yield to the arguments of his friends 
and resign, this should not prevent the 
calling of a special session for such an 
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investigation. We hope to hear within 
a week that the Governor has decided 
to take this course. 

& 


International Law and Interna- 
tional Peace 


THE Peace Conference at Mohonk 
Lake last week brought together a great 
number of distinguished men, and much 
wise speech was uttered during three 
days. Jurists, Congressmen, teachers of 
diplomacy and public affairs, business 
men and professional men all gave much 
and learned much, and they left their 
conclusions in a series of clear proposi- 
tions. But to our mind there are two 
lines which such conferences can profit- 
ably give attention to. One of these is 
the creation of a public sentiment against 
war and in favor of peace, such a general 
sentiment as will impress and control 
rulers and legislators and make them un- 
willing to engage in war. The other is 
the careful formulation of the plans for 
settling difficulties between nations with- 
out resort to war. 

The first consideration, that of creat- 
ing a public sentiment, is for the public 
at large. It is fof every man and every 
woman, and even for every child. Ac- 
cordingly the platform gave particular 
attention to the education of the young. 
It recommended that in colleges and 
schools there should be instruction by 
lectures on peace and arbitration, and 
that students organize themselves into 
societies or clubs for study and debate 
on the subject. To the same end is the 
presentation of arbitration to boards of 
trade, some seventy of which took action 
last year, and half as many were repre- 
sented at the conference. It is a matter 
of the first importance to develop such a 
public sentiment which will not regard 
war as glorious, but rather as deplor- 
able, when it is not criminal. 

The other task is for the wise men, for 
the rulers and legislators. They rest 
upon the conscience of the people at 
large; but it is their duty to remove the 
occasions for war, and to find its sub- 
stitutes. 

The occasion for war, at the last an- 
alysis, lies in the fact that there is no 
binding code of internationai law. Eng- 
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land and France differ, for example, as 
to the duties of neutrals, as we have 
learned from the hospitality given to 
the Russian ships at Saigon. Every dif- 
ficulty between nations could be settled 
if the laws of nations were carefully 
formulated and accepted and there were 
then courts to decide whether the law 
of nations has been broken in any given 
case. At present we talk much of the 
law of nations, but it has no more bind- 
ing force than any one nation may 
choose to give it. Each nation is a law 
to itself. 

It is to this end that the conference 
of nations, which President Roosevelt 
has called, must devote itself. For this 
purpose an International Law Society 
was originated. It cannot all be done 
at once; it will take many years; but 
there will be a beginning. This will de- 
velop into an international Parliament, 
for legislation, just as we now have an 
international judicial court at The 
Hague. While the Mohonk platform 
recognizes this need and approves the 
work of the Inter-parliamentary Union, 
there does not seem to be much 
general expectation among the friends 
of peace that this international legislature 
will soon be organized. It is regarded 
as a dream to be realized in some far 
distant Utopia. But why should it be 
so long deferred? Who expected the 
Court of The Hague to come out of the 
Hague Conference? A few rainbow- 
chasers found to their own surprise that 
they had fixed fair Iris in solid arch on 
solid ground. And if the time was ripe 
then for a court of the nations, we need 
not be so much surprised if other—or 
the same—wise enthusiasts should per- 
suade the nations to organize an inter- 
national Parliament, to meet every five 
years, and make law for all the nations, 
as national Parliaments now make laws 
for their own nations. This is the next 
step and it may not be so far off. But 
the first great plan which such a Par- 
liament will put into law will provide 
for a full system of arbitration. This 
is what is meant by the formulation of a 
general treaty of arbitration to be ac- 
cepted by all nations. It is a great 
thought, and its adoption will be a great 
step forward. 

This could be desired and approved 
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by the Mohonk Conference, but we are 
glad that the Conference did not take 
the suggested action to condemn the 
United States Senate for not ratifying 
the treaties of arbitration sent to it by 
the President. The difficulty which met 
the Senate was a Constitutional one, and 
it has some little weight. It might very 
well be regarded that these treaties pro- 
vided for new treaties, as cases came up 
between “the high contracting parties,” 
and that these would be real treaties, in- 
asmuch as the “ high contracting party ” 
on the side of the United States must be 
the President and the Senate. The 
President alone cannot be a “ high con- 
tracting party.” But these were quite 
unsatisfactory treaties, and better ones 
can be formulated. What we want are 
treaties that do not exclude questions 
even of honor. Such a case was the 
treaty between Russia and Great Britain 
as to the settlement of the Dogger Bank 
attack on the fishermen by the Russian 
fleet. War was very near, and much 
honor was involved, even the honor of 
lives destroyed by the armed flee’ of an- 
other nation. And yet the two nations 
chose arbitration rather than war. And 
this can be done at any time in any dif- 
ficulty. Holland and Denmark have 
lately given us the ideal of such a nearly 
perfect treaty. P 


The Rebirth of Russian Civili- 
zation 


WHILE the world is spellbound with 
amazement at Togo’s annihilation’ of 
Russia’s naval power and is speculating 
upon the consequences of Japan’s rise to 
a commanding position among the great- 
est nations it is well to reflect upon the 
happy outcome of these tragic events 
that is promised by all the laws of social 
evolution for the Russian people. As 
certainly as the future historian will date 
yellow supremacy in the Orient from 
May 27th, 1905, so surely will he date 
from the same hour the new birth of 
Russian civilization. 

In all ages the finest flowering of civil- 
ization has followed upon military de- 
feat and has been created by the de- 
feated. Goths and Vandals overwhelmed 
the Russian Empire, but the arts, re- 
ligion, laws and institutions of the de- 
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feated Latins conquered and civilized the 
conquerors. The empire of Plantagenet 
England across the channel was lost at 
Formigny and the energies of the peo- 
ple, no longer squandered in militaristic 
enterprises, blossomed forth in the intel- 
lectual splendor of the Tudor reigns. 
France, the home of science, philosophy 
and art, dissipated her genius in the Na- 
poleonic wars, and Gemany, devastated, 
humiliated, disintegrated, held for half a 
century undisputed leadership in the in- 
tellectual life of the world. At Sedan 
the tables were turned. Prussia became 
in her turn the military dictator of Eu- 
rope. The German Empire, a veritable 
incarnation of militarism, was born. For 
a time the German university, by sheer 
inertia of intellectual life, maintained its 
liberties and its influence. But little by 
little its power has waned, and the great 
work in science and scholarship no 
longer comes from over the Rhine; while 
France, from a third-rate rank in science 
and letters, has in recent years advanced 
steadily to higher achievements, until 
now n@ one expresses surprise that the 
most revolutionizing discoveries ever 
made in the realm of physical science 
have come from the laboratories of Bec- 
querel and the Curies. 

The Russian people have qualities of 
temperament, feeling and intellect that 
fit them to become creators of superb 
and priceless contributions to the highest 


civilization. Already, in the works of 
men like Chernyshevsky, Turgenief, 
Tolstoy, Kovalevsky and Kropotkin, 


they have revealed a wealth of trans- 
forming ideas and sentiments that are 
full of promise for the ultimate solution 
of the most difficult problems of social 
reconstruction. For generations re- 
pressed, persecuted, exiled, Russian 
genius will henceforth work freely, and 
only the boldest imaginations can picture 
the outburst of creative activity that in- 
evitably must follow the liberalizing of 
Russian laws and institutions. 

The infamous tyranny of the Roman- 
off régime is nearing its end. The 
shameless cruelty, corruption and graft 
of the bureaucracy that has brought Rus- 
sia to her present sorrow and humiliation 
will be swept away forever, and the 
healthy forces of a sound moral and in- 
tellectual life will henceforth control the 
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political activity of the nation. Disap- 
pointed in the dreams of her rulers, who 
sought to extend a militaristic empire 
over half of the eastern hemisphere, Rus- 
sia will take her place among the great 
nations of the earth through supremacy 
in the arts and achievements of peace. 
Russia through military defeat has lost 
only her bonds. They are sundered, and 
her mind and soul are set free. Japan, in 
military and naval triumph, has put in 
pledge the beauty, the simplicity, the joy 
of her wonderful Eastern civilization. 
Only by the exercise of a well-nigh 
superhuman restraint and wisdom will 
she redeem and further develop them. 


& 
The Pleasures of Discomfort 


MAN is distinguished from the lower 
animals and the civilized man from the 
savage by his disregard for physical 
comfort. Whether man always seeks his 
own pleasure or not is a good question 
for debate, because it is chiefly depend- 
ent upon the definition of the word 
pleasure, but if we limit pleasure to per- 
sonal ease there is only one side to the 
question, the negative, for man casts 
such pleasure aside for a hundred rea- 
sons and for a thousand whims. “A 
spark disturbs our clod.” Laziness is 
less in repute than most of the other 
vices. A man will leave his hearth fire 
to climb a mountain after a star or to 
stumble through bogs in chase of a will- 
o’-the-wisp. He will torture himself to 
please a vindictive god of his own imagi- 
nation or make himself uncomfortable at 
the dictate of a goddess quite as ficti- 
tious, Dame Fashion. Whether wearing 
the hair shirt as a penance or the high 
collar because it is the style, he is happy 
because he feels himself uncomfortable. 

For a variety of reasons man has come 
to have the feeling that it is improper to 
be comfortable. Our Puritanic ancestors 
saw in the liking for comfort a wile of 
the devil to make this world so desirable 
that man would cease to desire an 
heavenly abode. We have something of 
the same feeling, but for a different rea- 
son. We look with suspicion upon any 
custom, object or dress which seems con- 
venient, sensible and desirable, because 
we are afraid it is not ad la méde. This 
instinct is usually correct. 
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Mrs. Gilman on another page calls at- 
tention to many absurd articles of dress 
-which have survived in spite of their 
inconvenience. This, however, is only 
half of the truth, for it is evident that in 
some cases they have survived or de- 
veloped because of their inconvenience. 

The reason for this apparent absurd- 
ity is plain upon a little considera- 
tion. There is a great delight in 
being well dressed. By “ well dressed ” 
of course we mean dressed in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing fashion, 
however inartistic, immodest, incon- 
venient and ridiculous that may be. Our 
sartorial conscience, without whose ap- 
proval we cannot be happy, is, like our 
ethical conscience, only a monitor to 
warn us of deviations from the estab- 
lished canons of modes and morals. 
Now it is not sufficient to be well 
dressed; one must feel that one is well 
dressed. There is no pleasure in un- 
conscious sartorial rectitude any more 
than there is in unconscious virtue. We 
put large mirrors on the walls of our 
social halls in order to remind us that we 
have on good clothes, but a still more 
effective way of accomplishing this ob- 
ject is to make the clothes themselves 
uncomfortable, then we will realize we 
have them on. 

One is not conscious of ease, of com- 
fort ; they are negative feelings. A sense 
of effort we have, but no sense of lack of 
effort, except as a change, a momentary 
sense of relief. In society we want to 
feel that we are making an effort to look 
well as a compliment to our friends. 
Gracefulness is unconscious, altho it may 
be the result of previous conscious and 
painful efforts. Therefore in society it 
is improper to adopt easy, natural and 
graceful postures, and for that reason we 
delight to feel our clothes rub, compress, 
distort and hamper us. Seeing our 
friends in similar uncomfortable clothes 
gives us pleasure, not because misery 
loves company, but because we feel it is 
a compliment to us that they should wish 
our society so much as to seek it under 
conditions of such discommodity. 

Lotze, one of the few philosophers 
who has deigned to consider the impor- 
tant subject of dress, explains why the 
dress hat must not only be high but also 
hard and heavy. Its hight is, of course, 
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to increase a man’s imposing appearance, 
to extend his personality; but in order 
that the wearer shall realize this,'and so 
derive enjoyment from it, the hat is so 
made and placed on the head that at 
every motion it makes its presence felt. 
It is natural that we should fall into the 
error of thinking that the more uncom- 
fortable we are the better we are dressed. 
We come to think that stiff, tight, awk- 
ward, inconvenient, fragile and ex- 
pensive clothes are always the best, and 
so we select a suit on the ground of its 
unsuitability. We soon get used to the 
discomfort caused by any particular 
article of dress, and then, of course, the 
fashion must be changed so we will be 
pinched in some other part. 

The same principle explains the follies 
of Arts and Crafts faddists, which Miss 
Bensley exposes in this issue. That is 
why the crude, inconvenient and ex- 
pensive hand-made products are more 
highly esteemed than neater, more con- 
venient and cheaper articles made by ma- 
chinery. When we see a heavy, awkward 
and uncomfortable chair in the house of 
a person who can afford to buy any chair 
he wants we think, quite unwarrantably, 
as every student of human nature will 
admit, that there is some good reason for 
it, even if we cannot see it, and we buy a 
chair like it. The artistic book is dis- 
tinguished from the common primarily 
by its inconvenience. That is why it is 
made with uncut or rough edges, in an 
awkward shape and with type that is 
hard to read. “All this is based upon the 
fundamental fallacy that whatever is 
costly must be valuable; that whatever 
we strive to get is worth striving for. 
Man is not usually willing to admit that 
he has been cheated, therefore he makes 
the best of a bad bargain and shows a 
commendable disposition to be content 
with discomfort. 


Suburbanism for the Professions 


THE professional man of the city is 
probably destined to follow the printer 
and the manufacturer, the magazine and 
book maker and other artisans into the 
country. The departure of the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine into rural associations 
has been discounted by the removal of 
Outing as far as Deposit, N. Y. This 
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is not an outré affair, exceptional or in- 
significant, but a pointer of the age. 
Many lines of business can be transacted 
not only without loss of time and cash, at 
a distance from.the city, but with de- 
cided advantage in the way of transit 
as well as profits. The saving in rent is, 
of course, the first factor, but nearness 
to fuel and frequently to power is to be 
considered. Beyond this the moral ef- 
fect of peaceful and beautiful surround- 
ings is not a matter of light import to 
either employers or employees. The 
continuous racket of city life pulls down 
the physical structure, disturbs and dis- 
orders the mental faculties, and has no 
slight bearing upon the morale of the 
human being. 

The professional man is especially in 
need of rest and recuperation. Only the 
strong can endure the strain of city life 
for any length of time. The Chicago 
school authorities in a recent report af- 
firm that there is a steady deterioration 
of vital force, which must be hereafter 
taken into account with more accuracy 
in dealing with the children of our larger 
cities. Among the injurious tendencies 
they count the jar, rattle and general 
noise of city life as’ most serious. 
The effect is equally disastrous upon 
adults. The problem is now confront- 
ing us whether we cannot escape, to a 
large extent, these destructive forces. 
The minister whose hearers cover a 
wide district is no nearer his flock by 
having a residence in the crowd than by 
inhabiting a suburban home. He must 
travel by trolley while hunting out these 
people in either case, and the difference 
in time is trifling—not seldom in his 
favor even, when starting from a less 
crowded district. He will not fail to 
meet any emergent call, for the telephone 
bell is in his country house, summoning 
him quite as readily as from his city 
home. Meanwhile his garden gives him 
exercise as well as considerable food, 
while his children grow up, like him- 
self, without becoming victims of crowd- 
ing and noise. He is no farther in time 
measure from the schoolhouse, as he is 
no farther from his church and flock. 
The libraries, the opera houses and stores 
are not inconveniently reached. Yet we 
are not sure that some of these will not 
also be suburbanized. An opera house in 
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a garden or park is not an impossibility ; 
neither is a suburban store an impossi- 
ble substitute for a downtown store. Half 
New York could go outward to pur- 
chase goods as easily as to go inward. 

The lawyer seems to be more confined 
to city limitations—at least for his of- 
fice. Yet it happens to be true that no 
other profession is so frequently secur- 
ing suburban residences. The tendency 
to obtain summer homes was found to 
be suggestive of permanent homes. It 
demonstrated the possibilities; and now 
the country home is demanded not only 
for recreation but as an essential to the 
true evolution of a family. The lawyer, 
by means of the telephone, can transact a 
good deal of routine business even bet- 
ter than when confined to his office, with 
clients. 

Doctors are developing a system of 
telephone service. One of them says: 
“A new scale of charges has arisen cov- 
ering answers to consultation over 
the wire, frequently from a long 
distance. These are often answer- 
able without a subsequent visit. It 
is curtailing the most laborious part 
of a physician’s work, especially night 
drives.” A recent report on rural tele- 
phones says: “ Physicians are called over 
the wires, and while the trips made are 
fewer, the consultations are more fre- 
quent.” From a professional standpoint 
this can only be satisfactory, for it gives 
the doctor a closer relation to all his 
clientele. He can observe a dozen pa- 
tients at the same time. This applies 
quite as truly to the country as to the 
city. The development of rural tele- 
phones has been enormous during the 
last ten years. Near the villages there 
is hardly a farmer’s house without its 
wire. Another ten years will make it 
hard to find a rural home still discon- 
nected. It is a social revolution, and 
in no way is the change greater than in 
the relation of the family to its physi- 
cian. 

How far out may this suburbanism 
reach? This is beyond exact limitation. 
An electric car requires about fifteen 
minutes to cover three miles of good 
open track. This is increased within 
city limits as a rule, but that counts 
against the city and not against sub- 
urban residence. One half hour will 
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carry a lawyer or doctor five or six miles 
outside the crowded streets. This leaves 
each one to estimate his own interests. 
One lawyer writes: “I do not find it 
difficult to sustain my residence twelve 
miles outside of closely built city lines.” 
The tendency is to create a change of 
hours. When we have adopted the coun- 
try, or allowed it to adopt us, we soon 
begin to accept its suggestion. People 
naturally go to sleep at an earlier hour 
in the country and rise earlier in the 
morning. For this reason our days are 
longer, and if spent in the city we still 
have our evenings at home. A few care- 
fully collected statistics show that the 
drift is quite decidedly toward the crea- 
tion of country homes on the part of 
lawyers. 

As we are discussing the problem of 
the professional man only, we cannot 
estimate the effect of city residence in 
general, or the extent of possible sub- 
urbanism. This estimate will follow 
the fact that the merchant is just as sure- 
ly going to escape city restrictions as his 
neighbors. The banker is favorably sit- 
uated for the change. The clerk and the 
apprentice may follow without any loss, 
but with favorable change of habits and 
immense gain in health and happiness. 
Suburbanism of this sort will certainly 
reach out from twenty-five to fifty miles 
around our larger cities, and around our 
smaller cities for eight or ten miles. Be- 
yond this there will be an outer circle of 
manufacturing and printing houses, if 
not shops and stores. Will this subur- 
banism ultimately coalesce, leaving the 
city proper as a nucleus around our 
power houses, hotels and wholesale es- 
tablishments? If so, is there room in 
the country for this sort of population? 
Can, for instance, New York State af- 
ford homes once more of two to five 
acres for all the congested city crowds? 

The acreage of New York State is 
not far from twenty-three millions. The 
rural population is something over three 
millions, while that of New York City, 
with other large cities, including Buffalo, 
Albany, Syracuse, Rochester and Utica, 
is very near four and a half millions—or 
i: all not very far from eight millions. 
This would give an even distribution of 
nearly three acres to every person in the 
State. But for families there would 
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be for each nearly fifteen acres—an ideal 
homestead. This does not allow for the 
untillable lands. These, however, grow 
less as science gains more control over 
culture. It is not probable that over 
one-twentieth of the State will long re- 
main untouched by the plow. Few other 
States anywhere near approximate New 
York in ratio of population to acreage. 
Most of them would give to every fam- 
ily a farm of fifty acres or more. Subur- 
banism has before it almost a free field 
for a hundred years to come. We are 
confident that these hundred years ahead 
will see a radical change in the drift and 
distribution of the people—especially of 
the brain workers. 


The Prohibition of Divergent 
Teaching 


A Catholic priest of distinction and 
unquestioned repute writes us about the 
proposed Catholic Encyclopedia. He is 
evidently in fear that it will fail to repre- 
sent the Church in all its breadth; and 
this explains, our friend says, the cold 
indifference toward an enterprise which 
ought to be made of great value. Some 
believe it will do harm, and “ at least 
one American Catholic scholar of inter- 
national reputation has unconditionally 
refused to write a line for it.”” He adds: 


In America Catholics are just beginning to 
fall into two classes which have been sharply 
defined in Europe for a long time. We are 
finding out that here, too, the movement of 
ideas is marking off the camps, thus far at 
peace, so far as our country is concerned, but 
inevitably destined for future war; the camp 
of conservatives, obscurantists and medieval- 
ists on the one side, and of progressives, liber- 
als and moderns on the other. We have now 
among us a fast-growing multitude of good 
and loyal men who have been obliged by their 
study, thought and travel to hold opinions 
which the old fashioned school would condemn 
as rash, un-Catholic or even heretical. In such 
matters as biblical criticism, Church and 
State, temporal power and Italian autocracy, 
practically all independent Catholic scholars in 
the world have adopted views over which our 
classroom manuals have placed the danger 
sign, “ Non licet.” But there is no stopping 
the new spirit now. Its march onward and its 
ultimate triumph are as sure as the courses of 
the stars. Sentence of death may be pro- 
nounced a few times more against modern 
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ideas, but executed it can never be. Ideas are 
beyond the reach of all tribunals, civil or spirit- 
ual, secular or sacred. 


Now what is the bearing of this upon 
the Catholic Encyclopedia? Simply this, 
that the part which Jesuit control has in 
it alarms the liberal men. Notwithstand- 
ing a long roll of Jesuit saints and mis- 
sion heroes worthy of all honor, our 
learned correspondent says: 


More the pity that to-day the once great 
Society is detested by the chief scholars of the 
Catholic Church as the principal instrument in 
intellectual persecution, as the organized hiero- 
phants of reaction. By the official rulings of 
this Order, and by an authoritative edict of 
Leo XIII, the Jesuits are bound, committed 
and almost vowed to intellectual mediocrity, 
obscurantism and intolerance. This is a harsh 
statement, but it is not made without proof 
which no amount of casuistical dialectic can 
destroy. The Jesuit Constitutions prohibit 
freedom of thinking even upon matters where- 
on perfect liberty is permitted in Catholic 
schools and universities. 


If this is doubted we may read the 
law of iron which rests on every Jesuit 
to abandon his reason even on non-dog- 
matic questions and to accept blindly and 
totally the opinions officially recognized 
in the Society. We quote from their 
Constitutions : 

“Let no divergent teaching be permitted, 
either in oral utterance, whether in pulpit or 
classroom, or in written books.” P. iii, c. 1. 

“ Even in questions in which Catholic schools 
take opposing sides we must see to it that in 
the Society there shall reign uniformity.” 
P. iii, c. 1. 

The principle “Jn dubtus libertas,” 
which is the foundation not only of in- 
tellectual freedom, but of intellectual 
life, is expressly excluded from all Jesuit 
schools, and no independent thinking is 
for one moment to be tolerated. Let us 
read from Leo XIII’s “ Gravissime 
Nos”: 

“ Admirably did Ignatius Loyola observe 
that not at all satisfactory was the familiar rule 
often approved that opposing opinions may be 
tolerated, as in the saying, ‘Jn dubtis libertas, 
but he saw it necessary that such divergent 
opinions should not at all be held in the So- 
ciety, and he absolutely forbade them therein.” 


Consequently before a Jesuit pro- 
nounces the vows which bind him to his 
Order he is.asked whether he is pre- 
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pared to abjure his intellect-and think 
only as the Society is pleased to prescribe, 
as follows: 

“ Whether he is prepared to submit his own 
judgment—ad judicium suum submittendum— 
and to think as it shall have been directed in 
the Society—sentiendumque ut fuerit consti- 
tutum in Societate.” 

This pledge and promise, taken frem 
“ Exam.” c. iii, is cited and confirmed in 
his “ Gravissime Nos” by Leo XIII. 

One might think that such a suicidal 
rule was too drastic to be obeyed ; and so 
it was for a while. But the famous 
Jesuit, General Aquaviva, in a letter of 
1623 deplored the liberty of thought into 
which the Order had fallen, required it 
to hold fast to the teaching of Thomas 
Aquinas, and laid down regulations to 
stop all liberty of thought forevermore. 
It is an astounding witness to the efficacy 
of Aquaviva’s ruling that the Jesuits have 
produced no great ecclesiastical scholar 
since his day. Maldonatus died in 1583, 
Toleto in 1596, Molina in 1601, Vasquez 
in 1604, Sanchez in 1610, Suarez in 1617, 
Bellarmine in 1621, Lessius in 1623, 
Leymann in 1625 and Petavius, greatest 
of all, in 1652. Never can such men 
return, so learned Catholics are wont 
to say, until the Catholic Church and the 
Seciety of Jesus abandon finally and 
forever Aquaviva’s letter; Leo XIII’s 
encyclical on the Thomistic philosophy, 
and the same Pope’s brief “ Gravissime 
Nos.” This last document is a marvel- 
ous edict. It was addressed to the Jesuits 
in 1892, and binds them as students and 
teachers never to depart from or to op- 
pose the integral philosophical system of 
Thomas Aquinas, who died in 1274. The 
rule is simple intellectual murder. The 
Pope destroys what little liberty of sci- 
entific thinking had been left by the Jesuit 
General Constitutions. He explicitly 
orders the persecution and degradation 
of men who cannot accept the entire 
Thomistic philosophy. He commands 
that his brief be read once a year in every 
Jesuit house of higher study; and he 
concludes with the ominous words: 

“We decree and prescribe that the regula- 
tions given in this letter shall remain in force 
forever, and any attempt that may be made in 
the future to alter them we now declare to be 
null and void.” 


Now progressive Catholic scholars in 














America object to having what they 
might write for the new Encyclopedia 
passed upon by men formed upon this 
system of training. One of the editors is a 
Jesuit ; two of them are laymen, and one 
of them has lately translated from the 
Spanish a work against modern ideas 
much in the spirit of the “ Gravissime 
Nos.” Therefore it is that liberal 
Catholics look for nothing in the new 
Encyclopedia other than will be in har- 
mony with the Jesuit Constitutions, Leo 
XIII’s brief to the Jesuits, and the Eng- 
lish translation of “ What Is Liberal- 
ism?” 
al 


Race Pride and Race Loyalty 


No race has a great deal to be proud 
of. Possibly the Jews have as much as 
any other now existing, but its record 
has quite as much that is debased as of 
that which is glorious. Perhaps the 
Greeks, whom Galton judges to have 
been richer in geniuses than any other 
race that has ever existed, might have 
been as much justified as any in indulg- 
ing in race pride, but Demosthenes was 
not sure of it when his Philippics were 
trying to arouse the patriotism of the 
citizens, calling on them as “Men of 
Athens;” and the “ Apology of Soc- 
rates ” presents to us a humiliating pic- 
ture of a great multitude of a worthless 
populace and a very few good men 
charged with corrupting the youth and 
denying the gods. 

In modern times race pride has much 
flourished in France, with its insane 
“ glory;” in Germany, with its new edu- 
cation and Empire, and with the people 
who call themselves Anglo-Saxons. But 
perhaps the chief efflorescence of race 
pride has been in China, which has re- 
garded all other people as “ foreign 
devils.” Even the Anglo-Saxon pride 
cannot equal the Chinese; and if it be a 
good thing, then the Chinese have 
afforded an example to all the world. 

There was a time when the Hebrews 
were regarded as the Lord’s “ peculiar 
people.” There are no “ peculiar peo- 
ple” any longer. It was the mark of 
Christianity that it put responsibility of 
character on individuals and not on a 
race. Out of stones children could be 
raised up to Abraham. The dignity of 
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humanity is something we have learned 
in theory, far behind it as we may come 
in practice. Race makes no difference, if 
only a man’s a man. 

We now hear too often the advice 
given, even by so good a man as Dr. 
Booker Washington, to cultivate race 
pride and race loyalty. It is not wise 
advice. The advice to cultivate personal 
self-respect and loyalty to one’s own best 
ideals and convictions is excellent; but 
no advice is good to try to cultivate pride 
in race or loyalty to race. Pride and loy- 
alty should go to goodness, not to blood. 
Some races, to be sure, have achieved 
more than others; yet even so it is not 
the race but certain few wise men in 
the race who deserve the praise. 

It is not particularly desirable to set 
up lines of division between races. Why 
more ghettos of nationality or color? 
We are ever trying to break down the 
dividing walls between nations. Out of 
any race may come efficiency or even 
genius. We are all now going to school 
in the art of war to a nation which our 
fathers thought hopelessly inferior. We 
are saying that it is to be hoped that the 
Japanese will not-get the “ big head,” 
but what is race pride but “ big head”? 
We do not see why Dr. Washington 
should claim to be glad that he was born 
a negro—or half a negro—or proud of 
either his white or negro blood; for we 
do not know that either of the races to 
which he belongs has, as a race, done 
anything to be proud of. Most of its 
members, on either side, have been of 
the character of the people whom Car- 
lyle described as living south of the 
Tweed—*“ mostly fools,” and we are 
not proud of fools, nor of commonplace 
people, much as we may love them. 

Js 
We do not wonder that 
Rear-Admiral Nebogatoff 
does not accept his parole. 
He does not care to carry back to St. 
Petersburg the report of the Russian 
dead and wounded. He had no busi- 
ness to surrender, and if he should re- 
turn to Russia he would stand a fair 
chance to be hanged for cowardice. 
The same is true of Rear-Admiral En- 
quist, who ran away with three strong 
cruisers during the first day’s fight and 
fled to Manila, without waiting to see 


Russian 
Cowardice 
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the result of the battle. He was able 
to sail at good speed for seven days. If 
ever an officer deserved hanging En- 
quist does. And there is not much to 
be said for Rojestvensky, altho coward- 
ice is not charged to him, but only in- 
competency. There are old naval rules 
under which he would be shot. He did 
no scouting, but dreamed that the Jap- 
anese were here and there and that 
they had but a weak force at the Tsu- 
shima channel, which he could easily 
break through. When he saw a Jap- 
anese scout he took it as evidence that 
there was only a small force in the 
neighborhood, and into the jaws of 
death he went stupidly. It is an ad- 
miral’s business to know where his 
enemy is. That is what scouts are for. 
Equally incompetent was he to direct 
his fleet in battle. On the Russian side 
there was cowardice piled on stupidity. 
On the Japanese side there was the ut- 
most skill and science. Hence the re- 


sult. 
& 


The Pious Society of Saint 
Jerome for the Diffusion of 
the Holy Gospels in Italy 
has just celebrated its third anniversary, 
and the distribution in this time of 300,- 
000 copies of the Gospels and Acts at 
from four to eight cents apiece is no 
small record of success. Be it under- 
stood that this is no Protestant work. It 
was started with the sanction of Leo 
XIII and has the special blessing of 
Pius X. It has thus far published only 
the Gospels and Acts, but they intend 
to issue also the other parts of the Bible. 
The translation is in excellent Italian, 
and the notes of Father Genocchi are 
brief and excellent. To accommodate 
our American law plates have been or- 
dered in this country, so that it will be 
circulated among the multitudes of 
Italians in this country, a fact which we 
commend to certain Catholic journals 
which have very properly criticised the 
lack of interest which the Church in Italy 
has shown for the religious care of its 
emigrants to this country. There is no 


The Italian 
Gospels 


reason why Protestants should not use 
this version, just as the old Spanish ver- 
sion, made by Catholics, is in general 
use by Protestants. 


It is clear that a 
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great movement for reform is now under 
way in Rome, and the Pope, a thorough- 
ly devout man, is at the head of the 
movement. We have received from 
Prof. Charles A. Briggs, who has been 
studying this movement in Rome, a copy 
of Father Genocchi’s address at the third 
anniversary of this Society of Saint 
Jerome. While rejoicing in what it has 
done, he asks: “ What are 300,000 copies 
of the Gospels in comparison with the 
millions and millions of copies of the 
Bible which the London Bible Society 
alone has scattered through all the 
world?” It is the intention, he says, 
of this society, to give the Bible to 
other lands than Italy, and particularly 
this is its purpose: 

“To free Catholics, great and small, learned 
and ignorant, from a tremendous accusation, to 
which they cannot wholly give a convincing 
answer, an accusation persistently cast at -our 
Church, that it defrauds the Catholic people of 
the bread of life, of the written word of God 
and particularly of the Gospels.” 


It is a matter of both great religious and 
literary interest that the issuing of the 
Gospels as if it were a new book has 
called for a circulation above that of any 
novel of the day. 


A few centuries ago, in a naval bat- 
tle, an Italian admiral was captured by 
the Turks. He was flayed and his skin 
was stuffed and is, we presume, still 
preserved among the trophies in Con- 
stantinople. By way of contrast, the 
other day Admiral Togo made a call of 
condolence on the wounded Rojest- 
vensky, and the Minister of Marine 
sends him flowers. Really there is 
some improvement in the international 
courtesies of war. 


The escape of three Russian cruisers 
to Manila will give our authorities no 
serious trouble. Doubtless they will be 
interned, as was another Russian war 
vessel at San Francisco, for it is in- 
credible that Admiral Enquist, in danger 
of court-martial at home, will venture to 
sail out of port for Vladivostok, sure to 
be captured by the Japanese on watch. 
Now the Japanese can afford to be very 
lenient with the French who were over- 
hospitable at Saigon. 











The AEtna Insurance Company of Hartford and Its New Building 


WILLIAM B. CLARK, 
President of Altna Insurance Company 


Tue tna Insurance Company, of 
which William B. Clark is President, and 
which has this day moved into its new 
building, was incorporated at the May 
session of the Legislature of Connecticut 
in 1819, with a capital of $150,000. The 
beginning of this company, which was 
exceedingly modest, is set forth in “A 
Brief Historical Sketch,” now issued in 
booklet form by the A®tna. 

The first policy was for $6,000. It 
was issued on August 17, 1819. This 
now constitutes a treasured possession 
of the company’s office. Something like 
a month after writing their first policy 
the A=tna contracted to assume all of 
the outstanding risks of the Middletown 
Fire Insurance Company, which aggre- 
gated nearly $200,000. This was the first 
case of reinsurance in Connecticut, and 
possibly the first in the entire country. 


The A&tna was a pioneer in seeking 
(Continued on page 1224.) 


New Building of AStna Insurance Company. Erected 1903-1905 














From New York to Boston 


PRESIDENT MELLEN’s arguments be- 
fore the Connecticut Legislature for 
the repeal of the present general rail- 
road law of that State, now 34 years 
old, have been effective, for a repeal bill 
has been passed. Hereafter, a railroad 
company desiring to construct a line 
parallel to or competing with an exist- 
ing road must first obtain a special 
charter from the Legislature. The 
New York Central has recently made 
surveys for such a line from a point on 
the Harlem road across the western 
part of the State to Springfield, Mass., 
where connection would be made with 
its leased (Boston & Albany) line to 
Boston. It was inferred from Presi- 
dent Mellen’s address to the Legisla- 
ture that this survey was to be used as 
a menace to compel his company (the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford) 
to surrender its recently acquired con- 
trol of the Ontario & Western, which 
extends the New Haven Company’s 
lines through New York to Oswego. 
It will not be an easy matter to pro- 
cure from the Connecticut Legislature 
a charter for a road to be built for such 
a purpose and providing for parallel 
competition with the New Haven Com- 
pany’s main line from New York to 
Boston. s 


THE United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has bought the iron ore lands of the 
Canisteo Mining Company, on the Me- 
saba range. These lands contain more 
than 75,000,000 tons of ore, a deposit 
exceeding the quantity consumed or 
mined by the Corporation since it was 
organized. 

....lmmediately after Togo’s great 
naval victory, Japan gave to American 
manufacturers an order for one hundred 
locomotives and nine hundred freight 
cars, at the same time confirming a pre- 
vious order for one thousand freight 
cars which had been conditioned upon 
the result of that sea battle. 

....Following the announcement of 
the reduction of the time of the New 
York Central’s fastest train between 
New York and Chicago to 19 hours, the 
Pennsylvania company gives notice that 
it is about to run a new train between 
the same cities in 18 hours, making an 
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Financial 


average speed for the entire distance of 
49.8 miles an hour. 

....It is reported that the Gould in- 
terests have made arrangements for ex- 
tending their railway system from the 
Wabash terminal at Pittsburg through 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey to New 
York. 

....Dividends announced : 

International Paper Co., Preferred, 144 per 
cent., payable July rst. 


Greene Consol. Copper Co , 4 per cent., pay- 
able June 2oth. 





(Continued from page 1223.) 

other than local business. The com- 
pany gradually established agencies at 
the more important centers of trade and 
thus continued until every desirable place 
in the country was occupied. The com- 
pany very narrowly escaped financial de- 
struction in 1827, but was saved by the 
conservatism of its directors. The 
Etna was the first fire insurance com- 
pany to issue a policy in Chicago. The 
earliest dividends paid were limited to 
one dollar per share. The dividend rates 
were subsequently greatly increased. In 
1836 25 per cent. was so paid. In 1843 
a dividend of 18 per cent. was declared. 
In 1848 $20 per share was paid in divi- 
dends. In 1881 the company’s capital 
was increased to $4,000,000, at which 
figure it has since remained. The com- 
pany having outgrown the building 
which it had occupied since 1867, it au- 
thorized by vote of the directors in De- 
cember, 1902, the construction of a new 
fireproof building on the site of the old 
one. This new building, which is shown 
in the illustration printed on the preced- 
ing page, was formally opened to-day and 
the officers of the company kept “ open 
house.” A feature of the building is the 
café operated by the company for its 
employees. The building’s appointments 
are sumptuous and the company inci- 
dentally maintains a modern and very 
complete printing establishment. The 
building is of granite and limestone. It 
has a frontage of 94% feet and is 165 
feet in depth. Its hight is five stories. 
The construction is of brick and iron 
with tile roof and steel roller shutters 
on exposed sides. Metal fireproof fur- 
niture is used throughout the building 
and the fire hazard is kept down to the 
minimum. 
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18 Hours tro CHICAGO 


THE FASTEST LONG DISTANCE TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


JUNE 11, 1905 
“THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL” 


WILL BE PLACED IN SERVICE ON THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


ON THE FOLLOWING SCHEDULE DAILY: 


— > Aaa cas reer: 2.45 P. M. 
 \ .. &  . > ee es. 8.45 A. M. 
<%= (t't(C nT IT 7 






























PULLMAN PARLOR SMOKING CAR, 





DRAWING ROOM SLEEPING CARS, DINING 
CAR, AND COMPARTMENT OBSERVATION CAR 








A BUSINESS DAY IN EITHER CITY 








W. W. ATTERBURY, 
General Manager. 





J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 





GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent. 























Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


OF LONDON. 


INCORPORATED 1720. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
92 William Street, . New York City. 





Statement of Condition, U.S. Branch, January 


1, 1905. 
Assets, . . . : $2,362,422 
Liabilities, - . . . 1,569,109 
Surplus to Policyholders, . 793,313 





S% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
exchange. One national Bank president has invested 
$50,000 of his own money with me and $25,000 in 
trust funds. 


WwW. L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street, LISBON, N. D. 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 

A first-class modern hotel, situated on the summit of 
Shepard Hill, 1,000 ft. above sea level, and 300 above the 
Asquam Lakes. Most charming view in New England from 
roof garden. Every room commands an extensive view of 
lakes and mountains. Driving, boating, bathing, fishing. 
Open June to October. Booklets. 

H. F. DORR, Prop. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


THE FAMOUS 


PEQUOT HOUSE 


and Cottages. 


Opens June 15. Rates $5 daily, $21 weekly and upward; 22 cot- 
tages, each 6 to 12 rooms and bath. Electric ligh $300 to $1,500 
for season; table, $15 weekly; full hotel service; no housekee ping 


cares. 
SUMMER ANCHORAGE Oura ATLANTIC 
SQUADRON, U. S. NAVY. 
HARVARD-YALE VARSITY BOAT RACES. 
¥. Y. Yacht Club rendezvous. Always entertainment. 


For terms, &c., write to W. H. HAGER, Proprietor. 


PLYMOUTH,MASS. | A4rdmoreInn 
MANOMET POINT; *“4,55ITH. 


Seashore and country combined. A charming place to spend a 
vacation. The Inn is an old-fashioned, comfortable, well kept 
house, with the best of water supply and sanitary plumbing, plenty 
of shade, fine bathing beach, fresh and salt water fishing, boating 
and out-door games, delightful drives, grounds twenty-six acres in 
extent. Inn opens June 29th. Illustrated folder on application. 
Rooms secured now. 














FARRAGUT HOUSE, 
RYE BEACH, N. H. 


ACCOMMODATING 300 GUESTS. 


Situated on the fashionable North Shore, 50 miles 
from Boston, on the Boston & Maine R.R., East- 
ern Division. 

Attractions: Splendid roads for automobiling, one 
of the most perfect nine hole golf links in New 
England, bathing beach one and one-half miles long, 
pavilion equipped with hot salt baths. For terms, 
etc., apply to 

FRANK C. HALL, Rye Beach, N. H. 


MASSASOIT HOUSE 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

All conveniences. Suites with private baths 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
Enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest end best 
Hotels in New England. 

W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor. 


7" 











The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 
Hotel and 
Galen H all Sanatorium 
ADEA eee Ce 5 ate Ve 


Always Open 


Patrons bey the House is unique and incomparable. 
Write for illustrated booklet telling about new buildings, 


baths, and cuisine. F. L. YOUNG, Gen'l Mgr. | 














Our beautiful illustrated 


Unper SAME 
MANAGEMENT 








‘BOSTON, MASS. 


There is no hotel quite like the SOMERSET—fastidiously appointed 
with every known requisite for comfort, safety, and enjoyment. 

~™ Delightfully located in Boston’s exclusive, resi ential Back k Bay , 7 
section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shop- 
ping centers (10 minutes by electrics), yet free from the noise and 
sagreeable eatures of city hotel life. “A dinner at the Somer- 


dang while passing bree te gy te be found most enjoyable. 


SUMMIT SPRING HOTEL, scxezo-oc 





ALFRED S. AMER 
Manager. 












mailed free on request. 
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Will YOU Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to Be PERFECTLY Well? 


Tell us then if you are ailing or if in good health 
that you wish to remain so. 


Let us send you our offer. It is very interesting. 
The life it recommends you can live in your own 
home. You ought to read about it. 


_ Nowhere else are so many specialists studying 
this one thing alone—how to get well and how to 
Stay well. No organization anywhere has been so 
successful. None other is so near the truth. And 
the basis of all this is right food—right living— 
keeping the stomach right. 


All this we explain in our offer. Explain clearly 
—logically—interestingly so that you may wumder- 
stand. Isn’t it worth the mere effort of writing us 
simply to know? Won’t you ask for our offer to- 
day? Address The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., 
Ltd., Dept. A. 2, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 2% 
or expe ence ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
own, N. Y., State Hospi 

C. SPENCER KINNEY. 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK 





ital; visit before pciding. 
, M.D., Easton, Pa. 
















EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.50 per day up 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per day up 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance and Cuisine of Exceptional Ex- 
cellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage 
of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





DEMAND FACTS 


About What You Eat. 


When it comes to food, demand to know the facts about 
what goes into your stomach. 

Not only that it is pure, but that you are not deceived 
in the description of its contents and condition. Some 
flaked breakfast foods that have thus far failed are now 
being advertised in close imitation of the Grape-Nuts ad- 


vertising, thinking in that way to finally make a success of 
the failure. 

But false statements of the merits of human food will 
never on earth build up a business. These flaked foods are 
not pre-digested. They are not fully cooked and the starch 
in them is starch still and has not been turned to sugar 
as claimed. 

Chemical analysis tells the truth and the analysis of the 
famous chemists of the world show Grape-Nuts the only 
prepared breakfast food in which the starch part of the 
wheat and barley has been transformed into sugar and 
therefore ready for immediate digestion. Why is this true? 
All the thin rolled flake foods are made by soaking the 
grains of wheat or oats in water, then rolling, drying and 
ae These operations do not cook or pre-digest the 
starch. 

Contrasted with this pretense, observe the care, method 
and skill in making Grape-Nuts. 

The barley is soaked about one hundred hours, then it is 
slowly warmed for some days and sprouted, the diastase 
being developed and part of the starch turned to sugar 
(and later on all of it); then the grains are baked and the 
sprouts stripped.off, Then comes grinding, sifting and mix- 
ing with the creamy colored flour made from white and 
maccaroni wheat. is mixture must be skilfully made 
in right proportions. This blended flour contains just the 
ingredients demanded by nature to rebuild the soft gray 
substance in the nerve centers and brain, but how to make 
the food easy to digest, that was the question. 

It certainly would not do to mix in drugs, for there is a 
certain failure sure to come to the person depending on 
o— to digest food. They may do for a temporary ex- 
pedient, but pure food and digestible food is the only final 
resort and safe way. So to change the remaining starch 
and prepare the other elements in this blended flour 
t is made up into massive loaves like bread, the inside being 
dark cream color and quite sticky to the touch. These 
loaves are sliced and again go through long cooking at cer- 
tain temperatures, Then the rock-hard slices are each one 
carefully inspected and ground ready for packing and use, 
—_—s gone through 10 or 12 hours in the different opera- 
tions. 

When finished each little granule will show a sparkling 
substance on its surface. A magnifying glass will bring 
it out clearer and develop little pieces of pure dextrose 
sugar, not put on ‘‘or poured over’’ (as the head of a 
large Sanitarium once stated in his paper, thus exposing his 
appalling ignorance of .food processes); but this sugar ex- 
udes from the interior of each as the starch is slowly turned 
to sugar in the process of manufacture. This kind of sugar 
is exactly like what is found in the human intestines, pro- 
vided the starch of the grains, potatoes, bread, rice, cake, 
ete., etc., has been perfectly digested. But many are weak 
in that form of digestion and yet need the starches, so 
Grape-Nuts supplies them pre-digested and ready to go 
quickly into the blood. 

Visitors are shown freely through the works and can fol- 
low the steps of making Grape-Nuts from the grain to the 
finished product. The proportions of different kinds of 
flour and the temperatures are not disclosed, and it seems 
impossible for others to steal these secrets of the makers. 
But purity, cleanliness and skill are shown in every corner 
of the immense pure food factories, People who care for 
results from choicely selected food, those who want the food 
to rebuild the soft gray substance in brain and nerves that 
give the go. the vigor, the life, will understand why the 
imitators who try to copy the announcements about Grape- 
Nuts have failed in the past. 

There’s a reason for Grape-Nuts and a profound one, 


O*°HARA HOUSE. 


1%; located in the very centre of all principal points of interest 
among these famous Mountains. Write for booklet. B. O’HARA’S 
SON, Manager, Lexington, Greene Co., N. Y. 


ohe Frontenac 


Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River. 


A magnificent modern hotel for those who appreciate 
high class service and environment. Yachting. golf, tennis. 
fishing, pure spring water, orchestra, etc. Open June 18 
to October 1. Souvenir book free. 








Catskill Moun- 
tains—Capacity 











Address, C. G. TRUSSELL, Manager, Frontenac, N. Y. 
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Briarcliff Manor, New York 





Briarcliff Lodge - 
Pocantico Lodge _ 








Briarcliff Realty information at Home Office, 
Briarcliff Manor, or at New York Store, Windsor 
Arcade, Fifth Ave. and 46th St., by appointment. 


DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


NEW 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL, 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Most Beautiful Resort in New York State. 
OPENS IN JUNE. 
NEWLY REFITTED AND FURNISHED. 
SPECIAL SEASON and WEEKLY RATES. 


ORCHESTRA, FINE GOLF LINKS, FISHING, 
BATHING, BOATING, TENNIS, BILLIARDS, &c. 


WILLIAM FP. CHASE, 
New York Office, 1,123 Broadway, Room 210. 


CANADA 
ABENanis SPRI N 








GO TO CANADA—KEEP COOL. There are many 
resorts butif you want Perfect Comfort, G 


Table, 
ee Beds and the very Best Outing you ever had, go to 


ABENAKIS SPRINGS, P. Q., CANADA. 
The most satisfactory least enmentinn summer resort in 
America. Everything for your Comfort and Enjoyment. 
Boating, Bathing, Dancing, Tennis and all out door games. 
Natural Mineral Springs. Rheumatism, Gout, Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Diseases, Insomnia, Diseases of the Liver and Kid- 
neys treated with unfailing success. 
R. G. KIMPTON, Manager, Abenakis Springs, P.Q 





C4mE LUNKSOOS, summer out for boys in Katahdin 

Region. Finest scenery, fish and bi game n Maine wilder- 
ness. In charge of colle IVE TERMS. Booklet. 
Address PROF. BARTO 


men. ATTRA 
SENSENIG, 122 W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., 








“In all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet?” 


THE 
1000 
ISLANDS. 





There may be somewhere on the 
earth a more delightful region than 
that of the Thousand Islands, but if 
there is, it has not been discovered. 
It is as fine as the Bay of Naples, with 
no danger of being buried in hot ashes. 
There are 2,coo picturesque Islands 
scattered along the twenty-five miles 
of one of the most beautiful rivers in 
the world. You can find out a great 
deal regarding it in No. 1o of the 
“Four-Track Series,” “The Thousand 
Islands,” of the St. Lawrence River, 
issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a = 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General n- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 














IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, a Ulster, and Delaware i» Comntinn, 3: Y., on the 
New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 


If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME one your family in a region 


of absolute 

HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pure ws water ure mil 
malaria or mosquitoes, and within Three H le from 


physiciane—then send 
aed free at offices 
wa 


York—a country heartily recommended b: 
7 cents for pos to the Y ILLUSTRATE or ca aa 
below the 8 SUPERBLY 
HOMES,” of 135 pages. It givesa fet at of ove over 1 BooK. Hotels, F 
and Boarding Houses, ey their locatio’ of board, board. facilities, 
attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau at 425 . A > Te 

IN NEW YORK—141, 165, 425, 1,354, 1 ye ) Seer 5 3 Park Place ; 
287 4th Av. bus Av.;' 2,798 St.; 183 


3d A 
5th Av.; ticket offices, Franklin and West ‘a St. Ferries. 
IN BROOKLYN—S2 and 860 Fulton St., 390 Broadway; Eagle 


J. C. ANDERSON, 
Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


SUMMER HOMES IN GREEN HILLS OF 


VYermont and Lake Champlain 
Terms $4 to $10 per week. 
New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield and Vermont 
ints. As good as any on the continent. 150 page illustrated 
rochure mailed free on CLESTONE, of + Le ag for r Postage 
Address A. W. ECC roadway 
New York City. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 











Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third season in the beautiful 
Berkshires, near Becket, Mass. 200 
acres, on Rudd Lake. An ideal 
location, Adult leader for every 


Camp 
Becket five boys. Agen 18 to 17 $5.00 per 


STATE COMMITTEE Y. M. C. A., 
167 Tremont St., Boston. 





Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 











For Rent at CAMDEN, MAINE. feivin Heights, both 


Melvin Heights, both 
sea and mountain view. Furnished throughout, bathrooms and 
— room for nine horses. 
Cottages to rent from uo toeeee rseason. Apply 
RITTERBUSH, Banden, Me 


Mountain Camp and Farmstead For Sale. 


A furnished camp in Routowenters New Hampshire for sale. 
rge farmhouse on estate any acres of woodland; 1,800 feet 





elevation ; lake front ; nobie doonery, Ided] camp or summer home 
for gentleman’s family. For terms and — apply to 
Dr. J. P. SUTHERLA 
2% oben oy Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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MUSKOKA LAKES, ONTARIO 


** Saints’ Rest ’’ Cottage and Island 
Lake Rosseau, Muskoka 


For rent for summer or for sale. On route daily ——— Island 
7 acres; finest part of lakes; beautiful cottage, separate kitchen, 
laundry and icehouse; 13 bedrooms. Boathouse and be boats, tennis 

— > tong owe well furnished. Rent $400. Apply for particulars 
es pho 





Se CARTER & CO., Toronto, Canada. 
Androscoggin Co., 


AUBUR MAINE. 


Residence of the Late Ara Cushman. 


h Dennttted and healthy; best schools and morally 
feaness town in Maine; house and stable thor- 

oO and gas lighting new; hard- 

wood floors throughout ; i m, open ty; ete.; two minutes to 

electric road; twelve minutes to steam cars; ‘one acre yey _ 
t acres; abundant shade trees, shrubbery, and fru: 


“This property, a3 of man for care of lawn 

garden house “ane urnished, piano, billiard 

ta dding, dishes (exceptin table | linen, oncets 
and p ‘ .. cases, blankets and silver ware), will be 
leased June ist or 15th until Sept. or Oct. 
» or sal °F xtended descripti hoto; hs, etc. 
nyt or sale. For e lescription, photogra etc., 

L. CUSHMAN, Auburn, Me. 4 ¥ - 





MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Several high-class, strictly up-to-date new houses in beau- 
ng _— os for : ie or smb Sten ayy 
y; wi oors, -_ wor um 
ntals $600 to $960. E k St 2 ” (Erie) tation, 
school, ete. Refined spiitentionn Choice building plots. 


MONTCLAIR REALTY CO., 153 Watchung Ave. 



















FEED YOU MONEY 


Feed Your Brain, and It Will Feed You 
Money and Fame. 


“ Bver since boyhood I have been especially fond 
of meats, and I am convinced I ate too rapidly, and 
failed to masticate my food properly. 

“The result was that I found myself, a few 
years ago, afflicted with ailments of the stomach 
and kidneys, which interfered seriously with my 
business. 


“ At last I took the advice of friends and began 
to eat Grape-Nuts instead of thé heavy meats, etc., 
that had constituted my former diet. 


“TI found that I was at once benefited by the 
change, that I was soon relieved from the heart- 
burn and the indigestion that used to follow my 
meals, that the pains in my back from my kidney 
affection had ceased, showing that those organs 
had been healed, and ‘that my nerves, which used to 
be unsteady, and my brain, which was slow and 
lethargic from a heavy diet of meats and greasy 
foods, had, not in a moment, but gradually, and 
none the less surely, been restored to normal effi- 
ciency. Now every nerve is steady and my brain 
and thinking faculties are quicker and more acute 
than for years past. 

“‘ After my old style breakfasts I used to suffer 
during -the forenoon from a feeling of weakness 
which hindered me seriously in my work, but since 
I have begun to use Grape-Nuts food I can work 
till dinner time with all ease and comfort.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. 


Read the little book, 
in each pkg. 


“The Road to Wellville,” 




















The finger of pride is the one the chef points 
toward the source of all his successes. All 
good cooks recognize the fact that success 
depends upon a perfect range, and universally 
agree that the perfect range is the Magee. 
These ranges are absolutely reliable, sightly 
in appearance, as well as being easy and 
economical to operate. 





















FAR THE 


BES yr ‘ — 






Illustrated Booklet, ‘The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., Nos. 32-38 Union St., Boston, Mass, 


Makers of the celebrated ‘‘Magee ” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
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OPENING ANNOUNCEMENT 


Reed & Barton Co., Silversmiths and Jewelers, 
announce the opening of their new store in the 
Reed & Barton Building, Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
second Street. 

An unusual number of choice and exclusive ar- 
ticles have been made expressly for this event. 

Diamond and Gold Jewelry, Watches, Cut 
Glass, Leather Goods and Art Stationery are 
added features. 





A rare opportunity is afforded for the selection of 
Wedding Gifts. 


REED & BARTON CO. 


Silversmiths and Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-SECOND STREET 
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1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . 


30th YEAR 





Financial Opportunity. 


Any reader of this publication can communicate with a 
prominent business man who writes of his connection with 
an enterprise that promises to be a very profitable invest- 
ment. He says the business was started on $50.00 capital 
and to-day the equipment alone is worth over $50,000. The 
stock in this concern is not offered for public subscription, 
but a few shares can be had if immediate action is taken. 
If any reader of this publication wants to become a stock- 
holder in this great enterprise, which promises to pay big 





Sound, conservative first 
mo 8 on improved 
realty. We examine every 


security and know. every 


Lawrence, Kan. 





dividends this year, write to M. L., Box 59, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and say that you are a reader of this publication. 
borrower. We make our 
loans with our own money 
lete. In 28 years we have learned how to se- 
feet the best. No one now handling western 
you the benefit od thas cupersense. The quality of the securi- 
ties now ou h ver been ourpeased. Highest 
PERKINS & COMPANY 
34 YEARS ouz customers 
HAVE TESTED 


4 and turn them over com- 
mortgages has had more experience. We give 
ee 
references. Write . - Fo and full information 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
9 ERE eK SESE RT EER hE TTT IR 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. 
Home Established 1871. 


Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





MEETING 


GHIGAGO GREAT WESTERN:RAILWAY GO. 


For the purpose of holding a Special Meeting of the Stockholders 
on the 7th day of September, 1905, and of the regular Annual, Meet- 
ing of the Stockholders at a later hour of said day, the Transfer 
Books of all classes of Stock will be closed on Thursday, June 15th, 
and re-opened on Friday, September 8th, 1905. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 





R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
Dated May 6th, 1905. 








R EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 

MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in — -— of New York, at the Close of 
business May 29th, 


ORESOUROES. 
Loans and discounts...........scseeeeseeeees $19, 261,251.57 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 3,800.62 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 550,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc..........-eseeseeeeeeee 2,133,683,64 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 1,541,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 1,285,257.49 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 121,025.74 
Checks and other cash items.............+.+- 239,916.86 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 6,284, 495.05 
Notes of other National banks............... 10,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 458.12 
— money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DL Lnteee.obehbeegeseesvebsboegse4ees ee 5, 123,309.00 
roe SOMES BOCES. occccccccccccccccsesoess 1,337,000.0¢ 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..............+. 27,500.00 
Due | il United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund..............- 65,000.00 
RR rn hes ee ee $37,983,698.09 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.........seeececoevecs $3,000,000.00 
SE a 50 660 nd cerdccccdtisevddvecenes ,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 468,383.96 
National bank notes outstanding............. 539,500.00 
Due to other National banks................- 6,994,979.20 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 984,842.80 
Due to trust cuepanies and savings banks.. 3,668,797.26 
Wo av daseccddscocesstcsesveds 8,560.75 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 15,545,606. 64 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 863. 
Ce OI a 0. 60:0000 50640 ndeosbsesiveséve 3,538,213.17 
Cashier’s checks outstanding..............++. 106,950.48 
Te Tey Seer ert err $37,983,698.09 


Strats or New Yorx, County or New York, 88.: 

I, FRANK O ROE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. FRANK O. ROE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before ‘me this ist day of June, 

1905. Cc. E, LANGDON, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: JNO. T. WILLETS, 

Oo. M. PRATT, Directors. 
HENRY TALMADGE, 
SL ee 


DIVIDENDS 





NOTICE. 
At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors = > 
Underwood Typewriter Company of New Jersey, h 
23d day of May, 1905, a dividend of THREE (8) Y PER cunt, 
was declared upon the first and second preferred stock 
issues of said company to all stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 10th next, payable July ist, 1905, 
at the office of the company. 
DE WITT BERGEN, Treasurer. 


GREENE CONSOLIDATED COPPER GO. 


Dividend No. 12: 
24 Broad Street, New York, June 3, 1905. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, Re 
was resolved that a dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (47 
on the capital stock of this company be declared, po. 4 
on Tuesday, June 20, 1905, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 8, 1905. 

Transfer books will close at 3 r yeon 5 M. on June 8th 
and reopen on June 21st, 1905. . B. TUSTIN, Treasurer. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY 
80 Broad Street, New York. 
2th REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
May 31, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared_the ular 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
(142) on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable July Ist, 1905, 
to Preferred Stockholders of record of June 15th, 1905 
Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 
15th"day of June, 1905, and oe od Ist. 1905. 
. HYDE, Secretary. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. | 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May "29th, 1905: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Tree eeeeeeee eee eee eee 


puecte SE eabsteadaseessusarentestsnssesesses 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 


Cashier’s checks outstanding 


County oF New YORE, 88.: 
J. STEVENS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and we 
. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 
pppoerines and —, to ae... me this 3d d 
O. B. LEWIS, Notary hig Kings Co. 
Ctf. filed in N. Y. Co.) 
scare Cc. BALDWIN, 
EVOE, 
LEOPOLD STERN, 


Strats or New 7 
THOMAS 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
. TCH AND DROVERYS’ 


in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 29th, 1905: 


United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve } AND 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency. nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Logal- tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


Capital — paid in 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National b: 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 


Individual deposits subject : to “check bac aeeeas 
Demand certificates of deposit 


hs 40.0sd0wnsebdscecnncadensenuneceeal $3,657,546.84 


State or New York, County or New YORK, s838.: 

I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belie f. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of June, 


DA 
Notary Public, New “York County. 


OSCAR STINER. 
A. D. BENDHEIM, 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BA NK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at "the close of 
business May "29th, 1905: 








RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts.........--e+sessees ee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ ° 
United States bonds to secure circulation. ... 
United States bends to secure U. 8S. deposits. . 55,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc....:....seeseseeeseees 4,658,636.37 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 680.68 
Due from State banks and bankers 9,477.10 
Checks and other cash items.. 40,527.44 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 599,164.08 
Notes of other National banks. 20,177.00 
pee paper serve in ba nickels 5,829.51 

ul money reserve nk, viz.: 
appre tarp alma 896,998.00 





pecie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 








(5 per cent. of circulation)...........+.++- 15,000.00 
Due | United States Treasurer, other than 

5 per cent. redemption fund............++. 24,000.00 

Detsc dn ccsedcscesecndencience tes neseced $16,866,420.16 
LIABILITIES. 
Guateet am paid in 
OS See 7 

Dndivided profits, less expenses and taxes ome. 728,558.43 
National bank notes outstanding 297,200.00 
Due to other National banks....... eee 92 
Due to State banks and bankers e 505.22 
Due to trust — and savings banks.. 214,304.16 
DEvIGERED WHBREE. oc ccccccccccccccccccecs sean 200.00 
ee | “depoatis subject » GAGE. ccccocs 13,151,738.44 

Demand tes of deposit............. e 56,500.28 

WOMNOE GROGES.. ccccccccccccccccs evceccecece 62,239.32 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. bo.0edeeeesoneecees 152,257.39 
United States deposits............ Mieirerats 55,000.00 
BD Bcc ctcccsccccceccscscesos ots 355,000.00 

Ss inna adndind tuinicenaannesiiebienaaedl $16,866,420. 16 

STaTe oF sf 7 am County or New Yorxk, 83. 

I, CHAS, ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of ‘the above-named 


bank, do A. ~ swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of June, 
q H. C. DU VAL, 
[Seal.] Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: z. a LAYNG, 
K. VANDERBILT, JR., t Directors. 
THOMAS L. JAMES, 


Rs EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

ATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at city of New 7. = the State of New York, at the close 
of business May 29th, 1905: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............. eiteneenees $7,018, 208.44 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 303.21 | 
United States bonds to secure circulation. ... 200,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds........... 4,500.00 
UGE, OONINIED. GOD. cccccsceccccescceceess 1,219,940.68 
Bank king house, furniture and fixtures........ 460,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 977,084.63 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 411,885.45 
Checks and other cash items................ 205,958.94 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 865,772.26 
Notes of other National banks............... 8,335.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 1,797.59 
wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DE Atthdcbedbeetethovecesedeviersetends 1,493,211.00 
So ccsnicecnedowbieneketes 463,752.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
5 per cent. of circulation). .........ccccees 10,000.00 
Wbaticsscetadtieenieseabahehs bedased $13,340,749.20 
LIABILITIES. 
CO OD. De i cincanidannenincnows $1,000,000.00 
NE Ps b:i0oc0r0cebesen0neenecesdceeses 250,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 179,120.45 
National tne s notes outstanding.............. 196, 
Due to other National banks.................. 950.1 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 1,470,610.59 


Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 739, 
PE WE ca rvcksincccoasoveseceecesce 


Individual deposits subject to check.......... 6,289,847.25 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 92,230.32 
SE MN, ic atenedbdansvrséaceeedeeneee 96,499.37 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................+. 132,725.08 

a ET $13,340,749.20 


State or New York. County oF New YorK, 88.: 

I, A. C. CORBY, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. A. C. CORBY, Cashier. 

—_ and sworn to before me this 2d day of June, 

E. J. ANTHONY, 


10 Seal.) Notary Public, Kings Co. vs 59). 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: IOHN R. GEMAN, 
HENRY OLLESHEIMER, Directors. 
W. L. MOYER, 
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R= OF THE CONDITION OF 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 

business May 29th, 1905: 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..........eeseeeeeeeseees . 
WUIPRERD cc ccccccceccccccccsoccescece oes ¥ 
United States bonds to secure circulatio .00 
Bonds and securities 93 
Banking house......... 00 
Other real estate owned. 082.50 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 2,109,238.40 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 223,339.37 
Checks and other cash items..............+-- 66,611.96 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 7,618,049.08 
Notes of other National banks............... 18,900.00 
PD GI GUE. occ cccccccccccecctoccsscoss 5.38 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ENS cnneeese6nees6ode+esesesseedesnnses - 8,218,841.00 
Legal-tender notes......ccccccccccccccccoce 2,016,900.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).........-.0+-+++ 2,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent, redemption fund........ gkeseee 000.00 
ined dceceervescecssdiwsenareosseenen $36,022,405.74 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock ey ia x de Lh eee $3,000,000.00 
— See 2,000,000.00 
trided | = less expenses and taxes paid. 1,015,928.84 
Nationa bank notes outstanding.............. 48,900.00 
Due to approved reserve agents..........+++- 7,854.00 
Due to other National banks................. 13,953,350.30 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 1,384,034.53 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 1,788,475.58 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 7,742, 
Demand certificates of deposit.............+. 2, 
Acce ted CN «46696046 04.00000 0000000000080 4,822,017.79 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.............+++. 256, 
th: dkd hands echadndies denen samme $36, 405.74 


Stats or New Yorr. County or New YORK, 88.: 

I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the apeee statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24 day of June, 

> ODERICK P. FISHER, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: J. EDWARD SIMMONS 
JAMES G. CANNON, 

WM. S. OPDYKE, 


EPORT OF te CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, a ‘the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 29th 


Directors. 











RESOURCES 

ee Sree $6,629, 669.67 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 1,020.41 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 250,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds........... 11,875.00 
Stocks, s = =e E SOT 260,765.14 
Furniture and fixtureS........ccccccsccccseces 50,269.08 
Other real estate owned..........ccccccscess 150,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve | oy. 584,551.54 
Due from State banks and bankers 168,847.64 
Checks and other cash items. . 20,970.65 
Exchanges for Clearing House... aon 401,566.56 
Notes of other National banks............... 1,580.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 724.61 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

PEE bease veepescesecesoncodoeecesccveess 1. 145,220.00 

i Ce... ances wbekmeaseens 352,474.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 12,500.00 
Dune from United States Treasurer, other than 

5 per cent. redemption fund............... 31,306.00 

WE. ckvdiendande bene adeneaseensaaake $10,073,340.30 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 000. 
BEENEED TENG. ccccccccccccoccccce 750,000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 338,471.58 
National bank notes outstanding............. 233,600.00 
Due to other National banks................. 844,256.60 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 275,605.71 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 787,177.83 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 5,613,979.81 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 55,018.78 
Time certificates of deposit................++. 10,000.00 
ET Cent curtnawnnk cacenes o6050dwee 159,785.00 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................. 5,444.99 
ee ee $10, 073, 340.30 


Strats or New Yor«k, County or w YorK, ss 
I, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of Fay p Re — “bank, do 


Cashier. 


1905, W. C. KING, Notary Public, New York x 
Correct—Attest: THEO. F. ITMARSH, 
JOHN W. NIX, ors. 
SAMUEL S. CONOVER, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 













business May "29th, 1905: 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts...........0-seeeees -$21,570,558.97 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 61,621.12 
United States bonds to secure circulation. Sereeer es 
Stocks, securities, etc..............-- 613,102.26 
Bank furniture and fixtures. $970,000.00 
Other real estate owned............. . 149,237.16 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 3,655,433.51 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 402,944.30 
a and other cash items..............++ 136,378.74 
xchanges for Clearing House............... 6,671,066.73 
Notes of other National banks.............. 40,000.00 
a money reserve in bank, viz.: 
anethdhbeserbeweteeeereseeseeoseen 5,183,689.23 
ree ENP BODE. o cccccccccceccococsecoese 1,466,500.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 250,000.00 
Ts 6.08 6a0 00 ccinsecteessceescscoccssed $49,470,532.02 
LIABILITIES 
Goatees ane WORD Bhi ccccdccsccasccccoceces $5,000,000.00 
andibaina naan ania aien abba 2,250,000.00 
Un iided p rofits, less expenses and taxes paid. 2,010,917.10 
RE GO MO cca cipotousensscs <v0decath 102,463.71 
National bank notes outstanding sseeerssece -- 4,185,695.00 
Due to other National banks................ 7,092,694.50 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 1,724,919.36 
e to trust pas and savings banks... 821,853. 
DOPOD GREENE. o ces ctoccccccccscvecescoces 11,299.50 
Individual de eposits subject to check......... 23,899, 166.47 
Demand - Be OE Gs Sactdviccgsowes 942.43 
I GUns 0.0-0006.00400000000060064h6005 1,782,041.66 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. aancesangsaanee 570,038.86 


i -ednedecencetensseenbenecachasesewss $49,470,532.02 
Stats or New Yorx, County or New York, 88.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD BURNS. Cashier. 
qgpihontnet and sworn to before me = > day of June, 
ELBERT N 


_ * al.} Notary Pub, "Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York Count 
ge CLARKE, 
J. R. MAXWELL, 


Directors. 
LEVI C. WEIR, 


Correct—Attest: 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
of the ar of New York, at the close of business May 






29th, 1 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts..........ceeeeeeeeeceess $18,538,004.90 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 305. 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 2,607,000.00 
nited States bonds to secure eposits 463,000.00 
| Se age on United States bonds........... 137,025.00 
Stoc SOOUSTEED, GOB. ccc cccccccecevcceesess 501,120.00 
Banking DP ibdeddesesnvessenbdvcenetesvees 550,000.00 
Other real estate owned.............seeee0. 1,078,850.97 
Due from National banks..............ssee0: 1,478,726.50 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 471,894.80 
Checks and other cash items...............+- 88,156.42 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 1,591,341.42 
EE Uicnb Chokaedshdasseanseeeneynessee sens 2,331,046.92 
EP ORREND DOPING, 0 ccnttoccsaverdéceecesotns 1,198,000.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 130,350.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund............... 75,148.88 
4 4040550660054 cmteenaeentenseneen $31,241,061.29 
LIABILITIES 
Gapttal stot SOE OR. 005550085 hens echieesnne 0e,c00,eee 
Sadivided pr profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 1,371,927.11 
Nationa bank notes outstanding............. 318,397. 
EE ka anelaenheendee 46eaeane® 2,441 
Due to other National banks...............+. 5,055,570.01 
Due to State banks and bankers............. -685,201.09 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 2,151,832.12 
Individual deposits subject to check..... > 115579918. 91 
Demand certificates of deposit. ° 950.66 
eae 413,268.26 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 164,554.13 
United States deposits....... ve 463,000.00 
United States bond account.............s0+. 25,000.00 
EF $31,241,061.29 
Stats or New Yor«, County or New York, 88.: 
I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 


solemnly swear that the above statement is trne to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and fro to before me this 2d day of June, 
1905. PHILIP H. MOORE, Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York Coun nty. 
Correct—Attest: W. J. Pe ear 
ISAAO WA 


LACH. Directors, 
FREDERIOR B. SCHENCK, 






























xiv THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
IMPORTERS AND TRAD ERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
in fe, aiete of New York, at the close of business May 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts............. ee ebecees o> OR, 0S 
ERR OEE ee Tae 3,342.48 
United States bonds’ to secure circulation. ... 50,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc............... soeeéane 35,700.00 
Banking house............... hanconceneaad een 200,000.00 
Due from National banks............eseeeee. 1,159,687.32 
ee Ee GD GEN ccccccccescceeecesees 54,061.42 
Checks and other cash items........... uted 206,468.64 
Exchanges for Clearing House........... ree 
Notes of other National banks.......... copes 639.00 
ED MD GU cocenessecescesceecctes ée0 280.00 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DT cidvtsnnlentestahnesacsebedanekenens 4,286, 100.00 
en Cees ace nseenebadede 1,339,095.00 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

(5 per cent, of circulation)............. ada 2,500.00 
NR ccdintrccccckaccbbabatnoemavasseues $32,377,569.21 

LIABILITIES. 
rr 2e) Ob... ccauwedewadaseawons $1,500,000.00 
eS Pe eee 5,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 1,718,925.06 
National bank notes outstanding............. 45,500.00 
State bank notes outstanding........ Cvéeivaes 5,682.00 
Due to other National banks................. 10,015,906.43 
Due to State National banks................. 2,434,948.64 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 1,180,001.51 
i CL. .\ ccnvnegbechedeees ce eevee 7,621.00 
Individual deposits subject to ‘check.......... 9,209,042.62 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. e 45,670.00 
Certified checks.........ccces. peeenoeeseedeced 493,169.35 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ enesnees 771,102.60 
Tt tictbishsiebcscdbsbebeneteeeames . ..$32,377,569.21 


one or New York, County or New York, ss.: 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above National bank, do 
haan swear that the above —— is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. H. H. WELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of June, 
1905. CHAS. E. McCARTHY. Notary Public. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
EDWARD C. RICE, Directors. 
H. C. HULBERT, 


Ran OF THE CONDITION OF T 

NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
at the close of business May 29, 1905, as rendered to the 
Comptroller of the Caen: 








ESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts..............seee0. .. $8,115.041.08 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... ° 3,720.36 
United States bonds to secure circulation J .00 
Other bonds to secure United States deposits. . 74,000.00 
Premium on United States bonds............ 26,000.00 
eee 142,082.61 
PD GE TIO, ccvcccccccdccessceescs 31,000.00 
Due from National banks.................0+- 253,898.17 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 240,849.17 
Checks and other cash items................. 26,005.33 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 1,188,330.12 
Notes of other National banks.............. 12,500.00 
RE Een Ta ere 263.01 
DT chinttephdeteséceectihtabh sean wah ene 1,807,302.40 
I a ce i oe ae 358,528.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................. 31,050.00 
Due from United States Treasurer (other than 
DP ee Gy Do kaxcneecasasevcdesedsees 15,000.00 
re eee renee $12,946,570.25 
LIABILITIES. 
a ff ff rarer $1,000,000.00 
kdb cake stn ma bacon 6k becninl ne 750,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 133. 102.80 
Ci Pe cccecnenihegsetsaentanetae 8,466.64 
es i a cle ee eh ik op aniy bees 1,140,00 
National bank notes outstanding............. 613,800.00 
Due to other National banks................. 3.954.890.17 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 492,841.34 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 665,699.91 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 4,742.250.27 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 23.5324.00 
Ss 2 coccbndenheebienteeeneeees 199,248.54 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................. 262,496.58 
Tnited States deposits............cccccecees 49,000.00 
United States bond account................. 50,000.00 
ee ee $12,946,570.25 


State or New Yorr, County or New York, ss.: 

I, ROLLIN P. GRANT, Cashier of the above-named bank. 
do solemnly swear that the above statement 1s true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

ROLLIN P. GRANT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ist day of June, 

J. B. KORNDORFER, Notary Public, 

‘Certificate filed in New York County. Kings County. 

Correct—Attest: JAMES E. NICHOLS. > "® 
DANIEL W. WHITMORF, ( Directors. 
LEE KORNS, i'4 





EPORT OF oP CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 


of business May 29th, 

RESOURCES, 
Loans and AiscoUnts. «oo. 0 + teeee +++ $50/887,087.78 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 148,495.85 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 3,000,000.00 





United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits... 700,000.00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits.......... 375,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds........ eos 37,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc........eseeccrceceecs 471,580.18 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 2,319,726. 


iy’ 65 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 3,326,412.58 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 672,873.79 


Checks and other cash itemsS............++++ 326,886.41 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............-- 8,610,791.44 
Notes of other National banks.............-- 78,000.00 


re; in bank, viz.: 
— — ice gpl pen pp ROOD 11,656,999.61 


Peal -tender notes. 5,567,990.00 
Redemption fund with United “States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..........+++++++ 150,000.00 


Due from United States ‘i. — 9m other than 
5 per cent, redemption fund............+.+. 82,000.00 


TO ee eevee ee + -$97,460,844.29 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..........se0+s+se+++++ $3,000,000.00 
Sarples fund... .ccrcsccccere 000,000. 
Undivided proats, less « expenses ‘and taxes paid. 1,824,677.33 
National bank notes outstanding............. 2,966,100.00 


Due to other National banks........... e+e» 28,343,345.45 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. - eee 11 
Due to trust com a «i and savings Danks. --- 8,026,051.33 
Dividends umpaid............++.-ee+- paeeces 144.00 
Individual deposits subject to check. ........ 33,950, 129.20 
Demand certificates of oo: Re Coe C COC CEee 78,918.91 
Certified checks.......... anoswedeseese 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. Sebheeeoesceeers 466,703.82 
United seases epee. heeeene doveeseeceseees 1,013,000.00 
Bonds borrowed..... 375,000.00 
Liabilities "eanee than “those “above. “stated: 
Tax reserve..... Sepesecesicece ovececcece eecee 78,000.00 
Total. 0.00% Pe LE EEE ET Oe $97,460,844.29 


Stats or New Yorx, County or Nsw YorxK, 88.: 

I, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist day of June, 
905. . E. DOUGLAS, Notary Public, Kings Co. 

Certificate filed in N. Oo. 


Correct—Attest: JOHN E. BORNE, 
STUYVESANT FISH, Directors. 
GILBERT G. THORNE, 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in ts State of New York, at the close of 
business May "29th, 


RESOURCES, 
Teams OMG GISCOURtS. 2... ccccccccscccccccsoces $1,133,675.33 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 286.93 
United States* bonds to secure circulation..... 50,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc...........sesee0. eeaen 90,617.50 
Banking House, furniture and fixtures........ 150,000.00 
Other real estate owned............sseee0-> 7,100.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 77,566.60 
Due from State banks and bankers........ eee 5,652.40 
Checks and other cash items................. 33,521.47 
Exchanges for Clearing House..............- 46,132.09 
Notes of other National banks............... 735.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 2,616.45 

Lawful money reserve - bank, viz.: 
BOGE 00564000406eecdscccvesoseseees Seeees 264,035.00 
Legal-tender Re a eek 92,938.00 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)..............++ 2,500.00 
I n08cdsnsedeteddeebeeeieebencseney $1,957,376.77 

LIABILITIES. 
oo ge Tg rrr Tree $250,000.00 
ES EEE RE ET a ae 000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 58,972.17 
National bank notes outstanding............. 49,400.00 
a eae 436.00 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 1,499,852.62 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 7,171.95 
i “ak eee TS 41,544.03 
Bk 6 006icccedeetescaecedssenbeumendaes $1,957,376.77 


Strats or New Yor, County or New York, ss.: 

I, Z. BE. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ist day of June, 
1905. 4 WART, Notary Public, 

Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. Westchester County. 
Correct—Attest: CHARLES BANKS, Directors. 
FREDERIC T. HUME, 
VINCENT LOESER, 






























THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 29th, 1905: 
RESOURCES, 

*. .. Gee ere 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. . 508, 





Premiums on United States bonds........... 102,785.00 
Cn O00. .. taciececwoactesses 643,600.00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ a 262.07 


Other real estate owned..............eeeee0- 00,000.00 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 3, ty 812.25 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 289,255.35 
Checks and other cash items................. 506,655.49 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 1,491,399.52 


Notes of other National banks............... 38,000.00 


Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 1,159.02 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ED, shiek acne adacbd kaso bse besewe caseee 4,904,473.00 
I MIN ons oun cen knacapeindaama’ 530,021.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 79,250.00 
Due from United States Ng Su other than 
per cent. redemption fund.............. 73,967.79 
Assets of Central National Bank, in liquidation 351,143.11 
WE Sri eiiwateaddeneselersiceeuareted $29, 752,108.22 
LIABILITIES. 
Ne NE I Oe enc 5c: usin on vos. tow-ceniea $2,550,000.00 
| A ee SE 510,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 124,395.73 
National bank notes outstanding............. 4,400.00 
Due to other National banks................ 7, 112,369.23 


Due to State banks and bankers.............. 1,101,833.92 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 15,006,361. ‘28 
Demand certificates of deposit 115,479.94 


-. = . ase t pee eee yee 269,914.02 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................. 59,102.90 
eee 314,874.80 
Deposits of United States disbursing officers. 171,184.10 
_. 9g” Spt eseepebogeeiee emery seats 100,000.00 
Liabilities other than those above stated: 
I Ge TI. 6's:t 20 64- ¢ wanes aah eens Gee 12,000.00 
Re eer Pee $29, 752,108.22 


Statz or New York, County or New York, 88.: 
I, HENRY DIMSE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 





of my knowledge and belief. HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of June, 
1905. WM. V. 
[Seal.] Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest: E, SEYD, 
H. B. STOK Directors. 
FRANCIS M. MACON, JR., 
THE. 


GIRARD 


NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia, May 29, 1905 
RESOURGES 





Loans and Investments - - . $24,323 ,877.26 
Due from Banks - - . 4,179,362.81 
Exchange for Clearing House - - - 2,332,786.45 
Cash and Reserve - - - - - _ 6, 885,844.28 
37,721,370.80 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock - - - = $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Net Profits - - - - - 2.841,990.42 
Circulation - - ‘ . . - - 1,571.000.00 
Deposits - - - - - - _ 81,308,380.88 
$37 ,721,370.80 
JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., Cashier 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t; STUY VESART qa Vice- 
Pres’t: GILBERT G, THORNE . Vice-Pres’t ; ORN ©. McKEON, 
Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. VAN CLEAF Vice Prea't EDWa ARD J. 
BALDWIN een WITLIA 0. JONES ‘Ass't Cashier: FRED- 

ERICK O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Camnier: WILLIAM A. MAIN, Ass’t 


Cashier ; MeOtioe H. EWER, Ass *t 'Cashi er. 
The National Park Bank of New York. 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and hg anny men 

DIRECTORS :—Joseph Moors, Stu; myvenas Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charies Scribner. Edward c. —~ Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, 1 Richard Delafield, Fran R. Appleten, John Jacob 
Asto Frederick Vietor, Cornelius anderbilt, I Isaac Gug- 

—~ iy John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. Thorne, 

ohn C. McKeon. 





The First National bank 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


May 29, 1905. 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts” - - 
Due from other banks and 


$3,676,183.15 





bankers - + = = 2,541,016.95 
Real estate and securities - 925.507.87 
United States bonds -_ - 602,000.00 
Cash and reserve - - - 918,381.41 
$8,663,089.38 
LIABILITIES 
Capital - - - - $400,000.00 
Surplus and wndieddud profits 1,118,697.09 
Circulation - - - : 382,650.00 
Deposits i ae 6,761,742.29 
$8,663,089.38 
OFFICERS 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
JNO. W. OMBERSON, Ass’t Cashier. 





THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments....... $4,972,177.78 
Aen bd BOERS... os ceccece ” read 25 
DO Ses cp epcsakecsseces 
NE ee 799,588. 33 $5,951,153.15 
LIABILITIES. 
GaMNOAE cccccccescvecesoosees $1,000,000.00 
oe Fn profits. . . HH 
BIO ccccecsece ° 
Deposits cewnwp takeee oh eee : 4,027,749.86 $5,951,153.15 
OFFICERS, 
Royal ©. Taft, President; Samuel R. Dorrance, Vice- 
President; Moses J. Barber, Cashier; Frank 
Greene, Assistant Cashier. 
INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. ist, 6006, #@ §37,071,297.57 


Liabiliti 33,770,674.54 
a. 6 ea 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New York OrFice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, - 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





owes England Mutual | 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


$38,324,422.73 
34,638,296.48 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1906, = 
Liabilities, - * 





chusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, ond values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Oflice 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F, Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.45 

LIABILITIES, 22,905,852.00 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,852,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfelture law. 


NEW YORK OFPICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 








ASSETS, 


MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Litlantic dutual 
Mnsurance Company 


Atiantic Burmpine, 


49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


INSURE8 AGAIN8T MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-IONES, Secretary. 





An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building, 








Provident 
Savings Life 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company es- 
pecially adapted for permanent and 
temporary usefulness to active busi- 


ness men. /ermanent, giving a 
large amount of indemnity for the 
family; ¢emporary, guaranteeing at 
low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. 
It specially provides for practical 
wants. 





